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Cylinder Boring and Facing Machine. | head. This gives motion to the boring-bar 





| 

This machine, of which we present an en- 
graving, was designed by W. J. Muncaster, 
and is manufactured by Muncaster & Mc- 
Kaig, Cumberland, Md. 

The machine consists of a heavy bed or 
frame, closed on its top, upon which are 
mounted two sliding heads, which are jour- 
naled to receive the boring-bar. 

A right and left-hand screw is used to 
draw these heads together or apart, to suit 
different lengths of work. A heavy table, 
shaped like the letter H, is placed between 
the two heads, having elongated openings in 


and to the facing-heads. To place the work 
on the machine, or to remove it, the. boring- 


bar is withdrawn out of the way by driving | 


out the key which connects it to the right- 
hand facing-head, then by loosening a set- 
screw that binds a key in hollow spindle to 
the boring-bar, and by which it is driven. 

The boring-head has a positive feed; a 
crank is placed at the end of the bar by 
which the head is quickly adjusted. The 
cross-feed has a star feed. The machine 
shown is capable of boring from 8” to 24” 
diameter, and facing off from 12” to 50” 
long. 


i dry-dock. 


tended to be lengthened 50 feet, but it has 
since been decided to increase her depth 
instead. 

The ram Mianatonock is being made ready 
for two new turrets of Sheffield make. 
Alongside of this vessel is the Pawtucket, 
which is also undergoing repairs. A gang 
of caulkers have possession of the Tennessee, | 
She is in the dry dock, and is having a/| 
‘*toilet shampoo.” 

The U. 8. S. Nina which was fitted with 
the Kunstadter steering screw, and which 
has been the subject of elaborate engineer- 
ing reports, has just been discharged from | 
Her steering screw has been re- | 
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we said, ‘‘that you have got a very good 

plant here. What is your opinion of the 

capabilities of the yard?” ‘‘ Well, sir,” said 

the mechanic, ‘‘ just give us a chance to build 

a ship,and we will show you what we can do.” 
= ro ae 

Brazing Cast Iron. 





‘* What is the reason that I cannot braze 
cast iron ?” asked a machinist the other day. 
‘* Every time I try it I fail. Sometimes the 
cast iron burns away, and sometimes the 
brass will not stick. What is the trouble?” 

Cast iron may be easily brazed, if, like 
doing other peculiar jobs, ‘‘ you know how 





the projecting arms; there are similar open- 
ings in the heads, which permit two clamp- 


CYLINDER BorING AND Faoina MACHINE. 


Activity at Brooklyn Navy Yard. 





;moved and replaced by the old rudder. 


; to do it.” Have the iron clean ; make it free 


ing-bolts to be used. These bolts pass 
through and bind the projecting arms firmly 
to the heads. 

The table is supported by four heavy 
screws, which are so connected to each 
other that by turning a crank placed on the 


Affairs in Brooklyn Navy Yard are de- 
cidedly lively at present. Some 850 men are 
employed in the yard, about 65 being ma- 
chinists, 60 blacksmiths, 50 boiler-makers 
and other tradesmen in proportion. 


About five hundred of these hands have | 


_A number of steam launches are being put|from grease and acids, which may be in- 
in order; boats overhauled and a general re-| jurious; choose any soft brass, or make 
vamping seems in order. some for this purpose. The yellow brass 
The engine which drives the yard machine used in brazing copper will do; it must con- 
shop is having her valves overhauled and re- | tain a large percentage of zinc, or its melt- 
\seated. This engine is double; her cylin- ing point will be not much lower than that of 


ders are 17” in diameter ; she has never yet | the cast iron itself. 


Min GY Newer! 


For securing the work to the table two shop to be put in perfect repair. The old 
FL cross-slides are used; these can be moved to boilers which have laid at the foot of Fourth 
—_ suit the different lengths of the work. street (in the Navy Yard) for the last six or 
When the work is securely bolted down it seven years, are being cut down from six 
| can be adjusted at either end, sidewise or up | furnaces to three, and will be placed on 
EY and down. This enables the work to be board the Richmond which is expected to be 
Aa quickly and accurately centered true to the ready for sea during the autumn of 1886. 
and boring-bar. The Tallapoosa, with a row of port-holes 
The boring and facing can be done at the fore and aft, is having a new upper deck. 
, Oo. Sime time. At the left-hand end of the bed She will soon be ready to sail to China. 
is shown acone pulley, by which the ma-| The Intrepid is stripped to the water-line, 
— cuine is driven; this cone is secured to a! and is to be rebuilt seven feet higher. Her 





projecting square of the cross-shaft at either 
end, the bed can be raised orlowered bodily. 
By throwing the connecting shaft out of 
gear by means of the small crank shown, 
either end of the bed can be raised or low- 
ered independently of the other. 


siaft, which gives motion to a pinion gear- 


ing into the large spur wheel, which latter is | 
secured to the hollow shaft in the left-hand ‘ 


been taken on within the last month, but 
some of the old hands have been discharged 
to make room for new ones: 

The Richmond is being thoroughly over- 
hauled. Her engines, together with those of 
the Essex, are being removed to the machine 


engines, which run two screws, are also to) 


be overhauled. 
We are informed that this vessel was in- 


been driven to her whole power, and even | 


one cylinder has proved too large for the 
work required, and her use of steam was 
not economical. To remedy the trouble the 


right-hand cylinder was bushed down to 13” | 
It has proved a good | 


about seven years ago. 
investment. A plain cast-iron shell 2” thick, 
was turned to fit the cylinder; 


Doubtless a similar bushing of large engines 


would pay in cases where little power is re- | 


quired of a large engine. 


‘* What is all this repairing for?” we asked | 


an intelligent-looking mechanic, as he was 
furbishing up a piece of Wie Essex, ‘‘ why 
don’t they throw away all this old junk, and 
build one or two new craft?” ‘* Well,” said 
the mechanic, ‘‘ they have got the idea that 
| we cannot do such work here. They want 
| to do something, so they do this. Whitney 
‘belongs here, you know.” ‘‘ Seems to me,” 


it was | 
pressed into place and caulked at both ends. | 


Put on the borax before heating the iron. 
| Dissolve the borax, and apply the solution 
| freely to the parts to be brazed. By doing 
this before heating, a film of oxide is pre- 
vented from forming upon the iron. Fasten 
the parts together, and heat in a clear char- 
‘coal fire. Soft coal is not suitable; there is 
too much sulphur in it. 

Heat the work gradually. Apply heat to 
‘the largest piece, and keep that piece the 
hottest. Sprinkle on powdered borax and 
brass filings, and use plenty of borax. Watch 
carefully, and get the iron up to a red heat 
before any of the brass melts. The brass 
will not adhere unless the iron is hot enough 
to melt the brass. 

Be very careful not to get the iron too hot, 
or away it melts and the job is lost. When 
the brass ‘‘runs,” remove from the fire 
immediately, and wipe off the superfluous 
brass, cool off slowly, and finish up the joint. 
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Booming the Prison Contract System by 
False Financial Statements. 


In the morning newspapers, the first day 
of every month, may be found an Associated 
Press dispatch giving what purports to be 
the amount of earnings, the total expenses 
and the profits of Sing Sing Prison for the 
preceding month. These statements are ap- 
parently made by authority, and are so ac- 
cepted by the public. The figures of profit 
range from $6,000 to $7,000 a month, and 
form the text for many editorials commend- 
ing the beauteous working of the contract 
system of prison labor, and ranting about 
the folly of dropping that system for any 
other that does not allow a few individuals 
to run the prisons as manufactories for their 
own private gain, in opposition to free citi- 
zen labor, Taxpayers are led to believe that 
the proceeds of prison contracts in this State 
more than pay the current necessary ex- 
penses for maintaining the three prisons, and 
that the prisons don’t cost the taxpayers a 
cent. Indeed, the newspaper touters for 
contractors ring the changes on ‘Surplus 
Earnings” and ‘‘Self-Supporting Prisons” 
so persistently that the average reader, who 
generally believes any simple statement he 
sees in his own party or church paper, with- 
out searching for proof, swallows the illusion 
that the prisons are turning a nice ‘‘ surplus” 
into the State treasury every year. 

Until recently we had not seen the annual 
report of Mr. Baker, the New York State 
Superintendent of Prisons, but, upon procur- 
ing and examining a copy of his report for 
the year ending the 30th of last September, 
we feel bound to say that the matter con- 
tained in it is so presented as to heighten and 
not to dispel that illusion. 

The report contains 186 closely-printed 
pages. Opening to the first page, we find a 
financial statement, which, when compared 
with the report of Comptroller Chapin (by 
whom all warrants for State expenditures 
must be drawn), becomes decidedly aston- 
ishing. 

The two statements are as follows : 

STATE OF NEW YORK: REPORT OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF STATE PRISONS FOR YEAR ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1884. (age 1.) 

For the last fiscal year the earnings and expendi- 
tures for the care and maintenance of the State 
prisons are as follows: 

Surplus and 

Deficits. 
$691 69 
63,214 22 


51,864 56 


Expenditures. 
$115,058 88 D. 
176,071 12 8. 
99,371 22. D. 


$390,501 22 


Earnings. 
Auburn....$114,367 19 
Sing Sing.. 239.285 34 
Clinton 47,506 66 


Totals ..$401,159 19 


Showing net surplus earnings for 
the year $10,657 97 
EXPENDITURES FOR STATE 
NUAL REPORT OF OOMPTROLLER STATE OF 
NEW YORK, FOR YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 
30, 1884. (Page 53.) 
Auburn: 
Support 
Water for prison and asy- 
lum for insane convicts.. 2! 00 
Ordinary repairs........... 375 00 
Surgical operation on con 
eo an watt tat tes 700 60 
- — $120,623 42 


PRISONS FROM AN- 


Clinton: 
Support 
ee ERO RP LEE IP OEP Te 
Damages for breach of con- 

tract for construction of 
MOINOIINE yy ncn avisunes 6,096 6 
Heating apparatus, etc.... 10,025 ! 
For instruction of convicts. 250 
— 120,375 10 


. $100,002 
1,000 


Sing Sing: 
Support. 
Ordinary repairs........... 
Water 
Instructor.... 


$176,116 59 
14,000 00 
1,500 00 
250 00 
——— 191,866 59 
Salary and expenses of superintend- 
OGRE cceescesdece 
Clerk hire . Neenah ace 
Agent for discharged con- 
OS eee $2,500 00 
Expenses. 5,000 00 


6,922 95 


1,375 00 


7,500 00 
12,900 24 


Transportation of convicts ........... 
PME sn o.ne'000't o's. 00s $461,572 30 

STATE PRISON EARNINGS FROM OOMPTROLLERS’ 
REPORT FOR YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 380, 
1884. (Page 38.) 

Auburn eadc aden 

Clinton.,.... 

Sing Sing.... 


$115,408 09 
16,899 74 


238,179 56 


$400,487 39 





It will thus be seen that if Comptroller | 


Chapin’s accounts are straight he has paid 
out for prisons something over $61,000 more 
than the treasury has received from that 
source during the year, or, to confine our 
comparison strictly to necessary running ex- 
penses, he has paid upwards of $15,700 more 
for support, ordinary repairs and water for 
the prisons during the year than their total 
earnings for that period. According to 
Chapin, the earnings fell considerably short 
of meeting ordinary expenses. According 
to Baker, the ‘‘net surplus earnings” were 
over $10,600. 

Having found so much interesting arith- 
metic on the first page of Baker’s report, we 
were prompted to peruse it throughout. All 
the tables and statements contained in this 
report are ingeniously marshalled into line to 
show the beatific results of the private con- 
tract system of employing convicts. No 
lawyer could be expected to plead for his 
client with greater zeal than Baker pleads 
for a perpetuation of the contract system in 
the prisons. 

Turning to page 45 of the pamphlet, we 
find the report of Warden Brush, of Sing 
Sing Prison. His general balance sheet 
shows thus: 

AGENT AND WARDEN OF SING SING PRISON IN 
ACOOUNT OURRENT WITH THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK, FOR OASH RECEIVED AND EXPENDED 
FOR THE USE OF SAID PRISON FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1884: 

Dr. 

To cash on hand October 1, 1883 

To Treasurer's drafts for maintenance.. 

Received from all other sources......... 


$172 36 
176,116 5¢§ 
238,179 56 

- $414,468 5 
Cr. ‘ 
By total expenditures, maintenance .... $176,071 
By deposits to credit Treasurer State of 

New York we 238,179 56 

By balance on hand 217 &3 


ERs o x avid ves s6 oa daseeseane eed esneks $414,468 51 


Total expenditures for the support of 
Sing Sing Prison during the year end- 
ing September 30, 1884.......... 

Total earnings for same period, convict 
labor, miscellaneous earnings, ete. .... 


$176,071 12 


Showing for the fiscal year a net 
profit of $63,214 22 
On page 52 is a table purporting to give 

total cash receipts and total cash expendi- 

tures for the year. We copy this table com- 


plete : 


239,285 34 


expended in repairs of buildings, roads, 
bridges, drains and bath-tubs, and in the 
purchase of machinery and tools.” 

There is nothing to indicate that this is 
not a part of the ‘‘ total expenditures” men- 
tioned in several places. 

The ‘‘ general statement and averages,” on 
page 57, figures ‘‘ an excess of earnings over 
receipts of $63,214.22.” The Comptroller’s 
report shows a much smaller excess. 

Turning to the report of Warden Lanehart, 
of Auburn Prison, on page 89, we find the 
‘*total expenditures” of the year given as 
$115,058.88. Again on page 90, the ‘ total 
amount of expenditures” is stated at the 
same figures. Again, on page 93, in a table 
of earnings and expenditures by months, the 
expenditures for the year are given precisely 
the same. 

Once more, on page 96, the ‘‘ total amount 
of expenditures for the year” is declared to 
be $115,058.88. There is no mistaking the 
purport of these statements. If they are 
correct, the report of Comptroller Chapin is 
grossly in error. On page 110 is a report of 
the yardmaster and engineer of Auburn 
Prison to Warden Lanehart, giving cost of 
various repairs, but nothing is said to indi- 
cate that these expenses are not included in 
the general financial statement of the Warden. 

On page 116, in a table of ‘‘ total earnings 
and cash receipts and the total cash expendi- 
tures” at Clinton Prison for the year end- 
ing September 30, 1884, the ‘‘ total expendi- 
tures” are given as $99,371.22. 

Again, on page 117, this same sum is 
given as the ‘‘ total amount of expenditures,” 
and on page 120, for the third time, that 
same sum is declared ‘‘,the total amount of 
expenditures for the year.” The purport of 
such an Official statement is plain enough to 
anybody. Yet the Comptroller certifies to 
having paid out considerably more money 
for the expenses of that prison during the 
year. There is an item, however, on page 
120, noting the expenditure of $850 for fur- 
nishing the Warden’s house out of -a special 
appropriation of $9,992.25. 

In the whole of Superintendent Baker’s 
report we can find nothing about any special 
expenditure for water for any of the prisons. 
Neither do we find any reference to any 
expense for his own salary, or for any of the 
other extra purposes noted in Comptroller’s 


| report. 


Of this ‘‘ special” expense, $5,183.68 was 
for labor of prisoners at 60 cents a day, and 


officers at $75 a month, in making such re- 


pairs as glazing, laying water pipes, making 
and repairing tinware, painting, altering 
Warden’s house, roofing and other like jobs. 
These items of expense are computed by 
Warden Brush every month, and the money 
drawn from the Treasury at intervals (four 
or five times a year) to cover the amounts 
thus figured as expenses. The amount 
thereby earned by the prisoners is afterwards 
turned over to the State Treasurer as prison 
earnings. A degree of ingenuity, however, 
is displayed in working these transactions 
into the financial statement at the end of the 
year that should secure Superintendent 
Baker the prize medal at a competitive ex- 
amination of book-keepers. The expenses 
of prisoners’ labor thus applied are not 
included at all in the total expenses of the 
prisons, but their earning in making those 
repairs are carefully figured in the statement 
of prison receipts to swell the ‘‘surplus,” 
which the public are given to understand is 
over and above all expenses. 

The other expenses, under the head of 
‘‘ Ordinary Repairs, Special,” are such as are 
necessary for the running of the prison. 
They include bills for lumber, paint, oil, 
hardware, scales and repairs to scales, kitchen 
knives, steam fittings, lamp burners and 
chimneys, stoves, repairs to furniture, glass, 
grate bars, electric bells, iron and brass cast- 
ings, brick, sash, gravel for roofing, stools, 
repairing tools, repairs to wagons and har- 
ness, rope belting, cord-wood, charcoal, acid, 
stove blacking, brushes and like articles. A 
new boiler for the shoe shop and some new 
bath-tubs (costing about $1,500) are the only 
articles that could not be classed under the 
heading of ordinary prison expenses. 

PLEADING FOR MAINTAINING THE SYSTEM. 

Superintendent Baker pleads with all his 
force for the retention of the private con 
tract system of employing convicts. The 
last previous legislature had passed an act 
that no more contracts should be let, but 
Baker, in his report, impudently calls upon 
the Legislature to give reasons why that 
body should make any change in the plan of 
employing convicts. He delivers himsel! 
thus: 


Why shall the labor of all the available 
convicts be employed on State account? 


ABSTRACT OF THE TOTAL EARNINGS AND OASH REOEIPTS, AND THE TOTAL OASH EXPENDITURES, 


With the average number of convicts per day and per month at the Sing Sing Prison, from October 1, 1883, to September 30, 1884. 


earnings. 


MONTHS. 


Contract earnings. 
| Convict deposits. 
Total earnings. 


| Miscellaneous 





1883. 
October ... 
November. 
December. 


$19,287 2 388 27) § 677 64 
17,324 ¢ 475 OF) OR 801 37 
17,880 72 ,661 12 5 & 9.557 20 
1884. 
January... 
February.. 
March... 


18,883 5% 1,152 54) 98 07) 30,134 13 
17,585 76 665 20, 48 05 8,209 01 
18,770 52 964 23) 2S 9,763 44 
18,985 72 1,088 76) 59 20,083 59 
19,810 90) 1,407 78) 14 35) 21,238 08 
18,312 12 1,434 79) 3117 19,778 08 
19,049 66 1,218 80) 111 09 = 20,379 55 
18,816 38 1,502 15) 47 11 20,365 64 


August.... 
18,722 OS = 1,360 23 | 39 76 20,122 07 


September. 


Totals .../$223,428 90 $15,268 94 $587 50 $239,285 34 $238,179 56 $176,116 59 $70,352 76 $104,835 90 $188 23 $694 23 $176,071 12 15,174 : 


Monthly average of convicts in prison, 1,522; 
Nore.—‘ Ordinary support’ is found by deducting from “ total expendicures”’ 


repairs ” and ‘ convict deposit refunded.” 


STATEMENTS OF TOTAL EXPENDITURES. 

On page 53 is a statement of expenditures 
by estimates for the year, in which the 
‘‘Total Expenditures” are given as $176,- 
071.12. On page 55 is a table of earnings, 
expenditures and surplus by months, in 
which the total of expenditures is again 
given—$176,071.12. Again, on page 57, 
under the head of ‘‘ General Statement and 
Averages,” ‘‘the total amount of expendi- 
tures for the year” is also given as $176,- 
071.12. There is nothing in the report of 
Warden Brush to show that any item of 
expense has been left out in figuring the 
above total, although in one place he says: 

‘*Fourteen thousand dollars have been 


Salaries of officers. 
ordinary support. 


; Deposits in bank. 
| Treasurer's draft. 
Expenditures for 


| 


003 72 $16,987 06 
.654 69 13,057 90 
000 97 15,629 46 


9,131 33 
QA06 77 
L578 68 
W868 39 


254 33) 5,8 | ,188 21 038 
566 31 5,889 92 8,320 38 St 
338 62 5,858 8, 37 36 17 


775 39) 5,9 9,066 55 3 55 


276 86 3,820 17) 5,908 +4 90 87 
0,642 O1 
DUS O2 
216 37 


39112 8,545 06 9 27 
308 32 «5,753 6s 8,553 70 28 


15 
14, 
15, 
14, 
407 85! 15,470 875869 7 9,243 67 9 53 
13, 
14, 
14, 
11, 


764 040 5976 27 1,998 77 23 


the totals of “ 


With the two contradictory reports above 
mentioned before us, we visited the Comp- 
troller’s office in Albany, and were permitted 
to examine all the books, papers and vouch- 
ers bearing upon the subject. 


We found that outside of the regular | 


account for ‘‘Buildings and Repairs” there is 
a separate account made for repairs and new 
buildings in each prison. In addition to the 
$176,071.12, which in Superintendent Baker’s 
report is several times mentioned as the total 
expenses of Sing Sing Prison for the year, 
$14,000 was expended under the head of 
‘‘Ordinary Repairs, Special,” during that 
year. We examined the bills and vouchers 


| for this account. 


| Convict deposits 


salaries of officers,” 


refunded. 

contract. 
of 

month. 


‘lose 


not on 


Total expenditures. 
Monthly average. 


No. convict 
Surplus. 


| No. at ¢ 


| 


S91 45 9% 2 4 x 5,000 82 


$15,641 $5,036 3° 
13, 
15, 246, 265 B 0G $626 1 


pan 
Os] 


16,007 6f ,226 
14,208 246 
14,744 281 
15,083 47 276 
81 52 28u 


1,036 41 
£000 61 
5.019 0 
5.0000 1. 
15 6,051 

13,776 87 296 6.001 2 
14,353 17 76) 6,026 ° 
14,37 262 287 As i 6.015 2% 
1 ,260 275 O36 56 7,000 4 


$63,214 22 


monthly average of convicts on contract, 1,262. 


‘‘expenditures for buildings and 


This is the pregnant inquiry which is ad 
dressed to all those in authority in the State, 
who have anything to do with the adminis 
tration of the prisons. 

Shall a change be made for sanitary 

| reasons ? 

| The physicians report the prisoners in a 
high degree of health, better than eve! 
before. 

Shall a change be made for moral or re 
formatory reasons ? 

The wardens and other officers report that 
the order, the discipline, the morale of th« 
| prisoners were never so excellent as they ar¢ 

now. 

Shall a change be 
reasons ? 

The net earnings of the prisons were th« 
largest during the last year they have ev¢ 
been. 


made for financia 
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Shall a change be made because any de- 
terioration in the system has been discovered 
or any bad tendencies ? 

The statistical statements and the ac- 
companying reports of the prison officers 
demonstrate that no such condition is 
known; but on the contrary, constant and 
manifest improvement is going on. 

Then, why shall the change be made? Is it 
to remove alleged competition in labor and 
injury to free labor ? 


This official, who is working so hard for 
the interests of the contractors, should know 
that by a direct vote the people of the State 
decided by 139,000 majority that the con- 
tract system should be abolished. This very 
plain reason seems to have escaped his atten- 
tion. The people had already discussed the 
injury to free labor, and rendered a verdict 
that it should cease. The Legislature they 
elected to carry out their wishes, is the body 
to whom the above appeal is made by the 
Superintendent of Prisons. He seems to be 
more anxious to advance the interests of 
contractors than the expressed desires of 
the people of the State. This is a queer 
position for a State official to occupy and 
defend. He declares boldly that ‘‘ the force 
of competition is trivial,as appears when it is 
examined rigorously,” evidently assuming 
that a part of his duties is to advance opin- 
ions in opposition to the majority of the 
people. With equal confidence he declares 
(page 28): ‘* The prisons are now self-sup- 
porting. They have been made so since the 
present system was established. They were 
not so before it was adopted.” 

We have carefully examined the State 
Comptroller’s reports for the last four years, 
or during the time Baker figures the prisons 
as being self-supporting. The Comptroller’s 
reports, instead of showing a surplus of 
prison earnings, show an excess of expendi- 
tures every year, making a considerable 
deficiency. Leaving out every extraordinary 
expense, and including only the ordinary ex- 
penses of maintaining the prisons, the Comp- 
troller’s reports show a deficiency every year in 
the history of the prisons. 

“It is to be regretted,” says Supt. Baker 
in his report, ‘‘that a commission was not 
selected by the last Legislature to examine 
the whole subject in a deliberate and careful 
manner, and to make report thereon to the 
Legislature at the opening of the session.” 
it will be regretted if the next Legislature 
does not select a commission to examine 
into the peculiar methods he pursues to 
make the prisons show ‘‘surplus” earnings 
under his favorite contract system. If the 
financial statements of the Comptroller and 
the Superintendent of Prisons cannot be 
made to harmonize better than those pre- 
sented to the last Legislature an official in- 
vestigation is badly needed. 

The necessary expenses of conducting the 
prisons (‘‘Care and Maintenance”) must 
include water and ordinary repairs. The 
money paid for extra repairs and buildings is 
also an expense chargeable to taxpayers, and 
no statement of total expenses of prisons 
should be accepted that ignores any expense 
account. The only object of misstating total 
expenses, while mentioning total earnings, 
must be to cause the public to believe that 
the prison contract system is producing bet- 
ter financial results than it really is. 

EXOESS OF PRISON EXPENSES OVER THE 
EARNINGS FOR SIX YEARS. 


We make the following abstract of prison 
finances from the reports of Comptrollers for 
the last six years. This exhibit does not 
include reformatories or penitentiaries : 

For the Year Ending September 30, 1879. 
Total payments........ BP PROT ErOre $636,148 06 
MOOG CT ao. oss canen ssa nase cseae ..-. 406,661 95 


Excess of payments $229,486 11 


For the Year Ending September 30, 1880. 


Tote) WROGR .. since ccscnetecs'csscccee MBL GF 
BROOME ee be cane hs -onxeag sada n'cns 388,167 10 
Excess of payments..............0006 $246,374 37 


For the Year Knding September 30, 1881. 
ORME OOS cs kc acbnensbescacnaces $501,484 92 
Oe A AA em 





Excess of payments............... $97,942 79 


For the Year Ending September 30, 1882. 





hak mma. ois cnc nce sneesccedand MOeene ie 
COMDRE. ka Gade 419,183 11 
Excess of payments.. $53,131 18 





For the Year Ending September 30, 1883. 
EL NON vs svn cdice.cSOh ne vecetsacde $453,672 74 
a We Perrier ery ee 409,883 64 


Excess of payments ..........ccceee+. $43,789 10 


For the Year Ending September 30, 1884. 
OU ASIN. 6 vnc xtast cvacvavectcsaswe $461,572 30 
POOR Tes 855.0 Kau bwewidess 400,487 39 


Excess of payments ............ e008. $61,084 91 
In the above exhibits, ‘‘excess of pay- 
ments” each year represents the amount the 
taxpayers of the State have been obliged to 
contribute to maintain and keep up the three 
prisons. No State Comptroller has been able 
to figure out a ‘‘ surplus,” or to make any 
financial statement showing the prisons to be 
‘* self-sustaining.” 


ALLEGED EXOESS OF EARNINGS OVER EXPENSES 
FOR FOUR YEARS. 


Turning to Superintendent Baker’s report 
(page 13), we find a table with the heading, 
‘‘Showing expenditures, earnings, deficit 
or surplus in each prison for eight years.” 
We make some extracts : 

Year 1879—Expemses................06. .. $422,737 97 
: MORMINGR | «...; 600s00escesseeces 402,363 79 


$20,374 18 


Net deficiency 


TORE 1GG0—BENGDEOS 6 5 os osc tecscasesccccs $404,993 18 
ie —n PUB es ccce¥iuesecé cece 386,906 15 








INGE GORCIONGY . «....cccccceccescceovce, 916,006 68 
TORT 1561 —HEDONGOS so cccce ccc teens ses $403,791 56 
rs PUMEMIRUAES Sacepeses ccs eeadea vce 404,355 91 
PROG BUC UIMO 6 a on vo cedustavevivasvacs $564 35 
Year 1882—Expemses..cooee.......... 000+ $415,660 10 
’ —MACINOLG ..ocdiccccvccatescces OLOle Oe 
Net surplus... .... Ba usienwnaiencton $6,257 58 
Year 1888—Expenses.............cccccecs $397,955 25 
4 MAPWINGS..cccccccsscsccces-ss 407,061 58 
TEGe METRE os sho oe acieses vcoeeuie $9,106 23 


Year 1884—Expenses . $390,501 22 
6 PPI Soin es icc cceeseecsscce, Selene te 


Net surplus income $10,657 97 


We can readily believe Baker when he 
says ‘‘there is more significance in these 
several] tables than may appear to the cursory 
examiner of them.” To the great mass of 
people who have never compared the well 
published financial statements of the prisons 
with the statements of the Comptroller, the 
tables have a peculiar significance. 

THE LARGEST PRISON CONTRAOT TAKEN TO BEAT 
FREE MEOHANIOS. 

The largest prison labor contract in this 
country is that of Perry & Co., who employ 
900 convicts in Sing Sing prison at the rate of 
56centsa day. This firm was given the first 
contract by Supt. Pilsbury in 1877. Turning 
to page 85 of Baker’s Report we find the 
following history of this contract : 

Soon after Mr. Pilsbury entered upon bis 
term of office, application was made to him 
for a large number of convict laborers in 
the Sing Sing prison by a firm of stove man- 
ufacturers carrying on business in the city of 
Albany. ‘That was an industry not thereto- 
fore carried on in the prisons of the State, at 
least to any considerable extent, and at this 
time was entered upon by the manufactur- 
ing firm aforesaid as a last resort to protect 
themselves against a formidable strike inau- 
gurated and stoutly maintained in their es- 
tablishment at Albany. A large number of 
men were employed, and the industry was 
successfully carried on through Mr. Pils- 
bury’s administration, and continues with 
unabated success under the administration 
of Mr. Baker. 

As might be expected,the firm, Perry &Co., 
beat the free workmen by securing this con- 
tract, and obtained their labor on the terms 
they (the firm) chose to offer. Yet in an- 
other part of his report (above quoted) Ba- 
ker placidly informs us that ‘‘the force of 
the competition is trivial.” 

So long as prison labor contracts continue 
in any of the States free mechanics are 
threatened, and none can tell in what trade 
the next blow will fall. 


EXTRA ADVANTAGES ENJOYED BY OONTRAOTORS. 


Those who think that the extreme low 
wages paid for prison labor is the only ad- 
vantage the contractors have over outside 
manufacturers are very much mistaken. 
The Sing Sing stove contract, made Feb. 1, 
1881, in which Warden Brush is the party of 
the first part, and Perry & Co. party of the 
second part, provided that the firm shall 





have, ‘‘ without charge for rent, the free and 
exclusive use of the buildings now in use 
and possession of said party of the second 
part, except the building known as the hat 
shop, situated within the walls of said prison ; 
also the steam engine, boiler, and other ma- 
chinery, tools, fixtures, shafting, belting, 
office furniture, etc., now contained in said 
buildings, so far as the same is the property 
or under the control of the party of the first 
art.” 

The buildings are to be kept in repair free, 
‘fand in case any of them shall be injured 
or destroyed by fire or other casuality, the 
same shall be immediately repaired or re- 
built, at the cost and charge of the said 
party of the first part.” 

Furthermore, Perry & Co. are to have 
‘* the free use of the dock for loading or un- 
loading freight, and also to maintain a track 
from the railroad through the yard, and to 
have free ingress and egress for cars” 
during work hours. Perry & Co. are only 
to furnish fuel and cupolas, blowers and 
special stove-making machinery. 

The other prison contracts have like 
privileges attached. Outside manufacturers 
and workmen are obliged to compete with 
prison manufacturers who have shop rent 
free, power plant and fixtures free, office 
furniture free, wharfage free, repairs free, 
insurance free, and labor at 30 to 56 cents 
a day. ‘‘But,” says some defender of the 
contract system, ‘‘ prison labor does not 
produce as much work as free labor.” 
Fortunately, Mr. Perry, in a pamphlet he 
has published, gives us a basis for compari- 
son. He says: ‘Perry & Co. have shown 
by their records that convict moulders pro- 
duce, but forty-seven per cent. as much as 
citizen moulders.” Then a free moulder 
must work for $1.19 a day to compete with 
convict labor. 

It is easy to see that millions of dollars of 
extra profits lie back of the contract system. 
When those citizens who honestly believe 
the contract system to be the best for em- 
ploying prison labor, study the matter 
closely, see its injustice and the various de- 
ceptive artifices en:ployed by its special ad- 
vocates to give a false impression of its 
beneficial operations, we believe they will 
join with true reformers in demanding its 
extirpation. 





 -—>e 
Steel Castings for Locomotive Work. 





Since publishing our collection of letters 
from master mechanics in regard to the use 
of steel castings on locomotives, we have 
received the following from the general 
master mechanic of the Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati and Indianapolis Railroad : 


‘“We have used crossheads, links and 
rocker-arms, made of cast steel, for the past 
four years, and, as yet, have never had a 
broken casting to replace. We find that 
steel castings cost 25 per cent. more than 
iron, and the labor of shaping about the same 
in each case, but much less than in the use 
of wrought iron. My experience has shown 
the wearing qualities of cast steel fully 
equal, if rot better, than iron, and in the 
use of sieel castings we have the advantage 
of light material with much greater strength 
and durability, and I consider it indispensa- 
ble for the above purpose in locomotive 
use. W. F. Turrerr, 

Gen’! M. M. 
_ a> - 


Keeping Drawings Safe. 





How do you keep your drawings? Sup- 
posing the shop burns down, what will you 
do? How will you fill your orders with the 
least delay? It is easy enough to order new 
lathes and planers. At present you can get 
them right off; but, suppose your plans are 
burned up slick and clean, then what will 
you do? 

Before new plans can be worked up, your 
customers have got tired and rescinded their 
contracts. By the time you have got ready 
to fill orders, then you have no orders to 
fill. T. H. Dallett & Co., of Philadelphia, 
were burned out last July. They had formed 
the habit of keeping their most important 
plans (or rather a tracing of them) in the 


safe. They got up drawings in pencil, had 
tracings made from them, and blue prints 
from the tracings. 

When the fire got loose, the tracings were 
in the safe. Drawings, patterns and tools 
went to ruin, but when the safe was opened 
there was a good set of tracings, and blue 
prints were made from them in short order. 

The safe was small, and the tracings had 
to be rolled up. But now that firm is hav- 
ing a special safe made, with big drawers to 
put their plans in. This is a point for the 
trade ; let them get the benefit of it, and not 
say, as a stock company manager did, 
‘* Well, it is a good thing, but we don’t want 
to turnin a bill for a big safe; the stock- 
holders would kick.” 
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Making a Solid Road-Bed. 





The western approach of the South Bridge, 
in Philadelphia, is nearly complete. In 1875 
a stone approach, resting upon nine arches, 
was erected. In 1878 the whole fell down. 
It was caused by the failure of the founda- 
tion of one pier. The stones did not separ- 
ate, owing to the quality of the cement, but 
fell in huge masses. A defective foundation 
had been built on spruce piles, 8” in diam- 
eter at top. They spread out from east to 
west and let the masonry down. In rebuild- 
ing this pier, oak piles, 8” diameter at the 
small end, were used. They were 40 feet 
long, and about 14” at the butt. 

The road-bed is covered with iron plates 
having a convex surface, like a bulged boiler 
plate. When laid in place, bulge up, these 
plates, which are about 30” square, will 
carry a load of 80 tons per plate. The con- 
vex surface is then leveled up with Portland 
cement, and, to prevent water from leaking 
through to rust the plates, the whole is 
covered with asphalt, 1” thick. Upon this 
is 4” of concrete, which, in turn, supports 
the tram rails and paving blocks. 

After the rails and blocks are set, instead 
of filling with sand, as in ordinary street 
work, Portland cement is mixed very thin, 
and poured over the paving stones, which 
are ‘‘ Belgium blocks.” 

By the above means a solid road-bed is 
attained, and it must wear for many years 


with very little repair. 
ae — 


Gould’s Automatic Rat Trap and Nail 
Feeding Works have rented the first floor of 
No. 207 South Canal street.—Chicago Indus- 
trial World. 


Is this the same rat trap that Jay Gould 
brought to New York to exhibit at the fair, 
when he was a boy? Jay Gould has in- 
vented a great many traps since then, of 
larger capacity than the original, and it is 
due to his skill to say that they have gener- 
ally worked pretty well. Perhaps the old 
trap will do as well for small game as any 
recent invention. Nobody but Gould him- 
self can manufacture the traps he originates 


now. 


‘“‘ Hello! Tom; what is the matter with 
you this morning? You look like a con- 
demned train robber, or a_ discharged 
Navy-yard hand. What ails you? Has 
Brother Richards been chalking you all over 
or have vou eaten sauce « la hog-nose drill ?” 
‘*Now, look here, Mr. Hobart, be rather 
easy, or I shall explode. Here I’ve been 
trying more than two hours to grind up 
this arbor, and just look at it. You feel 
this floor shaking, don’t you? Well, see the 
holes that emery-wheel makes. Every time 
the floor settles it gouges; every time the 
floor rises it leaves a high spot, and that ar- 
bor looks as if rabbits gnawed it out. 

‘‘ Look at this center. I ground it up yes- 
terday with that patent grinding device, and 
boss asked me if I was making a milling 
cutter or a fluted reamer. It feels almost like 
a grist-mill spindle, it is so rough.” 

‘¢ Poor lathe,” you say. ‘Springs, does 
it? Well, let’s see you find any lathe in 
America that won’t spring when the floor is 
going up and down 120 times a minute. 
There’s no use trying to do good work ina 
lathe unless you have something solid for it 
to stand on,” and Tom went to the closet for 
a piece of waste. He got a big bunch, threw 
half of it on the bench, and used the rest. 





Hosart. 
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The Clayton Combined Speeder and 
Pressure Governor. 





The above-named device, which we illus- 
trate herewith, forms a most important factor 
in the economy of the Clayton Air Com- 
pressor. 

As seen in the engravings, which show 
both perspective and section, the device con- 
sists of an improved throttling governor, 
with slotted valve stem, through which 
passes a lever, actuated by the compressed 
air in a small cylinder, as shown in the sec- 
tional drawing. 

If by any means, such as the bursting of 
a hose or pipe, the air pressure be greatly 
reduced and engine speed increases, it is 
controlled by the ball governor in the usual 
manner. 

If the delivery of air should be stopped, 
the tendency of the engine will be to run 
slower, thus admitting more steam and driv- 
ing the air pressure to an excessive figure. 
When this takes place, the piston rises in the 
small cylinder, 
shown under the 
large ball weight, 
causing the ball and 
lever to rise, engage 
the valve stem, and 
shut off steam until 
pressure ,is ‘reduced 
to the desired figure. 

The Clayton Air 
Compressor Com- 
pany, 43 Dey Street, 
New York City, 
are the manufactur- 





ers. 

———_ + 

‘‘T want to be a 
mechanical _ engi- 


neer,” said a young 
man to a prominent 
engineer. That 
young man spent 
ten years in the busi, 
ness. He went to 
college; he attended 
technical schools; 
he took degrees and 
wrote half the alpha- 
bet after his name, 
but he was not an 
‘*M. E.” He never 
would be one. It 
was not in him. 
His schoolmate 
never saw even the 
walls of a technical 
school, yet the 
schoolmate became 
an ‘‘M E.” io earn- 
est. He was called 
to responsible positions, and filled them 


well. 
6 li 





A paragraph headed ‘‘ Tempering Steel 
With Low Heat” is going the rounds of the 
press accredited to Herr A. Jarolinek, in 
Dingler’s Polytechnic Journal. This writer 
is made to say: * * * ‘* Thus, for ex- 
ample, that steel might anneal—be tem- 
pered—yellow, it has to be heated to 540 
degrees. * * * The temper which the 
annealing color—yellow—indicates, can be 
obtained by exposing the hard steel for ten 
hours to 260 degrees of heat; in other 
words, by placing it in water rather above 
the boiling point.” 

We presume from the above that Herr 
Jarolinek has been visiting in the country 
where the old grangers have the idea that a 
scythe, or an axe, which is too hard to 
‘* stand” well, may be softened by placing 
it where the rays of the sun will fall upon it. 
Perhaps the cook told him that hot water 


drew the temper of her knives, or a carpen- | 


ter swore the hot sunshine spoiled his hand 
saw. The wood-chopper always warms his 
axe in winter before putting it to work, but 
he don’t trouble the temper, he only drives 
out the frost. 

Herr Jorolinek had better try the other 
extreme when he tempers steel. Instead of 


putting it into water of 260 degrees, let him 
put it twice as long in water of 520°, and 
then write out the result. 
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‘slip of the water-piston. 





AMERICAN 
In repairing a steam-pump, an off-hand 
test will answer very well. 

Put the pump all together ready to go out 
of the shop, connect with steam and water, 
and avoid both pressure and suction in 
water-supply pipe as much as_ possible. 
Screw a pressure gauge to the water end 
and start the pump. After it gets limbered 
up a little, gradually close a valve in the de- 
livery-pipe, and note the pressure. Work 
the pump up to its full power by closing the 
valve, and see if it leaks water by the piston. 
Watch the exhaust also and see if that is 


_ correct. 


Divide the size of steam cylinder by size 
of water-cylinder, square the result and 
multiply the steam pressure by this product. 

The pressure indicated by the water- 
pressure gauge should be about 25 per 
cent. less than the figures obtained. For in- 
stance: an old style Knowles pump with 
10” steam and 5” water cylinders, 45 lbs. 
steam pressure, gave a pressure in the air- 
chamber of 130 lbs., and practically no 
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Cleaning Scrap Metal. 
EHditor American Machinist: 

I was interested in the suggestion of 
“Kid” in your issue of August 22, of the 
use of a tumbling barrel for cleaning scrap 
iron of dirt and brass, knowing by the 
experience of a year and a half that such a 








| practice is valuable. For heavy scrap such 
las burnt nails, nuts, washers, etc., use a 
| tumbling barrel 30” indiameter by 48” long, 
| and sixty-five revolutions per minute. The 
| shell should be drilled with }” holes 3” apart 
/each way, avoiding any slots or crakes as 
the nails will fall through. 

| Material to be cleaned should be thoroughly 
dry, and about four hours’ run will sift all the 
dirt and rust through the holes and leave 
your scrap clean and bright. There will be 
no trouble in detecting brass, galvanized 
iron, or pieces brazed or tinned. 

For light iron, such as barrel hoops, stove 
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LETTERS FROM PRACTICAL MEN. stepped up to the bar of a fashionable drink- 


ing resort one night by the side of her dis- 
solute husband, and, calling for brandy, 
drank it in company with the motly assem- 
b'age which had come to be his nightly 
associates. This made matters worse, and 
both husband and wife became confirmed 
drunkards. 

Why rum is any more ‘the enemy of the 
workingman,” than of any other man, is not 
altogether clear to me, unless it be in the 
case of skilled mechanics, who no doubt do 
some of the clearest thinking of any class of 
men in every community, and need to have, 
to do their best, perfectly clear heads. 
More than thirty years ago I had a shopmate 
whose name was not Tom, and for that 
reason I will call him Tom. He was a good 
workman, royal good fellow, and in those 
days when prize fights were common, and 
the ‘‘ manly art of self-defence ” was popular, 
the fact that Tom, while one of the best- 
natured follows in the world, had been 


pipes or sheet iron, use a barrel 5’ x 6’ run at | pushed into some rough and tumble fights 


where his prodigi- 
ous strength and 
the quickness of a 
cat demonstrated 
his ability to not 
only ‘‘whip his 
man,” but to whip 
and throw out of 
doors a whole room 
full of ordinary men, 
made his friendship 
much sought for, 
and with the fre- 
quent invitations to 
‘‘take something”. 
Tom got in the way 
of taking too much. 
He got drunk. His 
moderate - drinking 
friends were shock- 
ed at the idea that 


a@ man did not 
‘“know when to 
a ieoahial stop.” Why a man 


could not ‘‘ know 
when he _ had 
enough,” they could 
notsee! Tom kept 
on getting drunk 
though, in spite of 
all the expressions 
of disgust on the 
part of his friends, 
and professed to 
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Tur CLAYTON SPEEDER AND GOVERNOR, 


If the water-pres- 
sure does not come up to the above per cent. 
we must look for something too tight in 
cylinder or stuffing box. 

a RR - 

We learn that Secretary Manning is not 
meeting with much success in receiving re- 
plies to his circular to manufacturers, asking 
particulars about cost of manufacturing, in 
detail, advantages for business, aod other 
matters which are supposed to be kept pri- 
vate. It is given out that only two hundred 
replies have been received. The iron manu- 
facturers have as yet contributed nothing of 
importance. The result is disappointing, as 
might have been foreseen. 

ame : 

Small buildings, commonly called ‘ ten- 
footers,” which are built of wood, and 
abound in every city and town, are now 
framed with bar and angle iron. 

The frame iron is drilled, tapped and put 
together with bolts, rivets and set-screws. 
Corrugated iron siding is put on with screws, 
and when the interior is finished with wire 
lath and plaster, the building is fire-proof. 

oe — 

The Peoria (Ill.) Co-operative Coal Com- 
pany is said to have success now within its 
grasp. The stockholders, fifty in number, 
have property valued at $6,000, and all of them 
now find employment in the mine. No one can 
work who is not a stockholder and also a 


Knight of Labor. Coal is being sent to market. ! 





500 feet per minute at the circumference. 
Iron should be cut to 5’ x20”, or smaller, 
and holes in shell may be cored $” x2”. 
Each barrel should be enclosed in a box or 
room nearly tight, with an exhaust fan on 
top to carry away the uust. IrvING. 


** Rum and a Machinist,” 
Editor American Machinist : 


Since reading in your issue of August 29th 
Hobart’s description of the downfall of 
‘‘John and Mary,” under the expressive 
heading, ‘‘ Rum and a Machinist,” I have, 
in turning over in my mind some striking 
cases of which I have been cognizant, where 
intoxicants have been ruinous, thought of a 
scene on one of the public streets of Spring- 
field, Mass., some thirty-five years ago, of 
which I was an eye-witness. A man and his 
wife were engaged in a drunken fight in a 
house near the shop where I was working, 
and, as the fight waxed hot they rushed out 
of doors each with a weapon, a broom or 
mop, and had it out on the street. Machin- 
ist? Mechanic? No. Thecouple had been 
married but a few years. The man was a 
well-to-do merchant, with a good business 
when married. His wife was the daughter 
of a wealthy citizen, who said that wine was 
indispensable at the wedding. The young 
husband got his first taste of the liquid ruin 
on his wedding-night. With him, as with 


many others, the appetite grew to be uncon- 
trollable. 


The wife, thinking to shame him, 





feel much abused 
by long lectures to 
which he listened, 
from men who did 
the same thing for 
which they blamed 
him; drank, but ‘‘knew when to stop,” 
they themselves said, although they occa- 
sionally staggered under a load for which 
they had better have gone twice. 

Suddenly, with little leave-taking, for no 
one cared what became of Tom, he gave up 
his job and went, no one knew where. Poor 
fellow, at a little past twenty years of age he 
was a most hopeless drunkard. A year or 
two later, the news came that he was dead. 
Of course, nobody could live long that way. 
My story is almost as bad as that of Hobart’s, 
is it not? and no woman in it. It is not 
finished. Some twenty years had passed 
after Tom’s supposed death, when his name 
was mentioned to me as that of a man whom 
I should have known from having been a 
resident of in 185——. This conversa- 
tion took place in one of the large cities of 
the east. I said ‘‘ Yes, I knew Tom ——— 
well, poor fellow, he died a miserable death 
years ago.” 

‘*Not much,” said my informant, ‘‘ you 
go to the shops of the R. R. Co., and 
ask for their foreman, and you will make 
up your mind that Tom don’t need your 
sympathy.” 

I went, and soon found myself grasping 
the hand of my old friend, and looking 
into a pair of as clear eyes as one needs to 








see. 
Said I, ‘‘ Tom, your habits have changed.” 
Said he, ‘‘ Yes, I don’t take a drop, not even 


beer. When I left ———, I made up my 
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mind to let the stuff alone. Icame here and | 


gota job. The time which would have been 
spent in drinking-places only for my refor- 
mation, I spent in trying to learn all that I 
could in connection with the work on which 
[ was engaged. When I had been here 
about a year I was surprised by being 
offered the position of foreman. I took the 
place, and have been foreman here for over 
wenty years. Soon after my promotion, I 
married. I have a daughter eighteen years 
f age. I have a comfortable home, fully 


paid for, and quite a little bank account. | 


| have enjoyed the society of my family, and 
of such people as I come in contact with, 
better than I ever enjoyed taat of frequenters 
of drinking places where I formerly spent 
so much of my time. I feel that all which I 
have, and all thatI am, are in consequence 
of my determination to stop drinking. 


There may be those who can drink moder- | 


ately ; I was not one of them, and as I look 
back for twenty years, it is surprising to 
think how few of the hundreds of drinking- 


and for the next few years, are now living 
and in condition to do good work. Why, 
nearly all the old drinkers who used to urge 
me to go with them to drinking-resorts, and 
sneer at me because I would not, are dead, 
or no longer able to do good work; while 
among the total abstainers of the same age 
are some of my best men. 


wrong, it seems to me that 
the only safe way is to let 
the stuff entirely alone.” 
In substance, this was 
what Tom said. Within a on 
year I have had the pleasure / 
of a call from himself and , 
wife. That he might have 
controlled his appetite, and, 
as a moderate drinker, done 
equally as well, I am not 
ready to dispute, but, would 
he have done better? Is 
any man worse for taking 
the safe course ? \ 
S. W. Goopygar. 
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Balancing 
eating Parts of Steam 

Engines. 

EHditor American Machinist : 

At the time of sending my communication 
to the AMERIOAN Maonrnist of August 15th, 
I was in blissful ignorance of the labors of 
Prof. Robinson in the same field. Since 
then I have seen his paper as published in 
your issues of November 5th and 12th, 
1881, and will say here that in my investiga- 
tions, carried on independently, I have 
arrived at identical conclusions, and, further- 
more, the processes, even to the matter of 
diagrams, are almost identical. 

In my previous article, I said: ‘‘ That by 
extending the rod far enough a result could 
be obtained which would be equivalent to 
having the entire weight of the reciprocat- 
ing parts at the crank pin, in which event 
the crank would be balanced in a vertical as 
well as a horizontal position, and also dur- 
ing its entire revolution.” But I proposed 
this rod as a practical one, and not an im- 
practicable attempt to realize theoretical 
considerations. 

It appears that a good many of your cor- 
respondents consider that that part of the 


connecting-rod which is centrifugal in effect, | 


does not have the same effect in modifying 
the pressure on the crank-pin that the other 
reciprocating parts have. For instance, Mr. 
Williams, in his article of June 6th, says: 
‘‘The best general balance is secured when 
the counterweight equals one-half the weight 
of the reciprocating parts, increased by that 
portion of the connecting-rod which may be 
considered as centrifugal in effect.” This 
would imply that the connecting-rod was not 
included in the reciprocating parts, for if it 
were, it would be taking the centrifugal part 
one and one-half times. If the rod is in- 
cluded the proper wording of it would be: 
that portion of the connecting-rod which may 
be considered as centrifugal in effect, in- 
creased by one-half of the remainder of the 
reciprocating parts. 


If a man only | 
knew when to stop—but, when so many go| what it would be if there were no weight | 


xz 
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But Prof. Sweet states the case concisely 
when he says that if the rod were prolonged 
so that the result would be equivalent to 
having the entire weight of the reciprocating 
parts at the crank pin, ‘‘then there would 
remain no element in the reciprocating parts 
to equalize the pressure on the crank-pin.” 

He illustrates the case by supposing the 
weight ‘‘made into a round disk and hung 
on the crank, and the impulse from the 
steam communicated to this disk by parts 
having no weight whatever.” 

As the illustration fits exactly what I was 
at when I wrote my previous article, we will 
take it as it stands, and endeavor to show 
that it does have such an effect together 
with balancing the engine during its entire 
revolution. 

In the accompanying diagram the large cir. 
cle represents the crank-pin circle, and A, 
B, C, H and D represent successive positions 
of the crank-pin, with the weight hung upon 
it. As the pin revolves around the center O 


| the centrifugal force of the weight acts upon 
men who were employed here when I began | 


the pin in a radial line. Hence in the posi- 
tion A it is acting in the direction OA 
towards X, but in this position the steam is 
acting in a contrary direction X A towards 
O, and consequently they act to neutralize 
each other. 

If now we suppose the centrifugal force to 
be one-half the steam pressure, then will the 
resultant force upon the pin be one-half 


E\ h 


DraGRaM REPRESENTING ACTION OF 


upon the pin. In the position PB the steam 
pressure will resolve itself into two com- 
ponents, one acting radially upon the main 
bearing, and the other acting tangentially to 
cause rotation. If we suppose the connect- 


_ing-rod to have no sensible angularity, and 


draw #s,representing the steam pressure, then 
will Bh and Bp represent the tangential 
and radial pressures. And further, if we 
suppose the steam pressure to remain con- 
stant, and lay off on O A the steam pressure 
Ot and on OB lay off Om equal to Bp, and 
for each position of the crank lay off the 
corresponding radial pressures and join the 
points, then we will have the circles O¢m and 
Oi, representing the pressures toward and 
from the center. If we lay off the centrifugal 
pressure Of, equal one-half 0 A, and through 
this point draw the circle f7 #, then will this 
circle represent the centrifugal force for 
every position of the crank, and the distance 
between this circle and the circles of radial 
pressures, represent the resultant pressure 
upon the pin. 

Thus for the position -4 it will be ft, for B 
it is om, and at C the opposing pressures 
neutralize each other, and there only remains 
the tangential pressure on the pin. At 
the centrifugal force acts in full upon the 
pin. At D the steam pressure and centrif- 
ugal force act in the same direction. 
But in practice the steam pressure at 
this point is very slight, in fact, compression 
has already set in enough to overcome the 
steam pressure, and consequently acts in a 
direction contrary to the centrifugal force. 

There is one other question about which 
there seems to be a very general misapprehen- 
sion. It is, What part of the connecting- 
rod is centrifugal in effect? I see it repeat- 
edly stated that the calculation is to be taken 
from the center of gravity. Such is not the 
The true point is the center of oscilla- 


case. 





| ing parts.’ ” 
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tion or percussion. Thus, in a uniform rod 
two-thirds of it is centrifugal and not one- 
half as is commonly stated. Referring again 
to the diagram, suppose X /’ w to represent 
a uniform overhung rod, hung at X in the 
crosshead. As the rod swings from £Z to F, 
if itis desirable to have the entire moment- 
um delivered on the pin so that no tremble 
will be felt in the rod and no effect pro- 
duced on the crosshead at X, then must the 
overhang Fw be equal to one-half of the 
length # X. Ina tapered rod much more 
than two-thirds is centrifugal. 

To find the true amount of rod which is 
centrifugal, first find the center of oscilla- 
tion and the extreme distance through which 
it vibrates vertically; then find the centrif- 
ugal force which a weight equal to the con- 
necting-rod would exert when revolving ina 
circle whose diameter is equal to its vertical 
vibration ; reduce this to a weight which 
would give an equal centrifugal force when 
revolving in the crank-pin circle, and the 
result will be the weight in pounds of the 
connecting-rod which is centrifugal. 

To find the center of oscillation, let 
w,w', w’, etc. = weight of successive sections 

of the rod. 

-the distance of their center 
of gravity from the cross- 
head pin. 

c = center of oscillation. 


a, a’, a”, etc. 


a’ wta?w’ +a” w+ete. 


aw +a wo +a'w- ete. 


Then will c = 
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The greater number of parts into which ' 


the rod is divided the more accurate will be 
the result. 

Prof. Robinson says: ‘‘In practice, the 
crosshead, piston and rod should be de- 
signed first, and reduced to the minimum in 
weight, then the pitman is to receive the 
whole addition mass necessarily added to 
gain the desired weight of ‘ heavy reciprocat- 
To this I would add that the 
connecting-rod be so designed that the center 
of oscillation be at the crank-pin. This, of 
course, will leave the weight of the other 
reciprocating parts partially unbalanced. 

As a further refinement for very high 
speeds it might be desirable to extend the 
center of oscillation alittle beyond the crank- 
pin, at the expense of tremble in the rod and 
jar on the crosshead, though this would still 
be less than it is now in ordinary practice. 
In this event it would be necessary to in- 
crease the counterweight accordingly. 

I cannot urge too strongly the desirability 
of using the extra weight in the connecting- 
rod instead of the piston and crosshead, as 
by this means I believe that we can obtain 
much higher speeds than at present. 

If proper attention is paid to these details 
and to steam pressures, I[ believe it perfectly 
practicable to attain a piston-speed of from 
1,500 to 1,800 feet per minute, and if called 


upon to design such an engine should 
not hesitate an instant on the score of 
speed. C. L. Reprrevp. 


Chalk in the Shop, 
Editor American Machinist: 


I notice an article in your paper from the 
pen of Frank Richards, in which he says 
that he would like to see chalk teetotally 
banished from the machine shop. I think 
he will never live to see that day. A piece 
| of chalk may be a foolish thing to talk about, 
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but it is a very important thing. Every 
well-regulated shop ought to have a good 
supply of it, and I always see that every 
lathe and work-bench have all that is wanted 
of it. What is better than a piece of chalk to 
illustrate your wants, by making a rough 
sketch to show your blacksmith, or in de- 
scribing a lost pattern to your boss moulder, 
or to your casting cleaner when looking for 
a stray casting, or when in the pattern loft 
rummaging among a lot of old patterns by 
marking those that are not in use and those 
that are for repair jobs, and marking the 
name on those that belong to other parties, 
so that we can find them when they call for 
them? Yes, chalk is a very important 
thing, and I feel lost when I don’t have a 
lump in my pocket. Mr. Richards asks, if 
he was cast on a desolate island, and his 
chest, containing his Haswell, Nystrom 
and Trautwine, was lost, what would he 
do? I think, if he had a piece of chalk and 
a good jack-knife in his pocket, he would be 
more acceptable to the natives. Don’t think 
that, because I have taken up the cudgel in 
defence of the use of chalk in a machine 
‘shop, that I ignore perfect drawings. Far 
from it. Correct drawings for all kinds of 
new work are very essential. Mr. Richards 
says that he knows lots of things can be 
done with chalk, but none of them are done 
well. Probably they are done well enough. 
The machinist is satisfied with his chalk 
| figures on the floor when he wants to find 
the correct gear for cutting 
the screw he may want. He 
says that it is almost hope- 
less to try and make a good 
workman of the man who 
is handy with the chalk. In 
this I think he is wrong. 
The man that is handy with 
the chalk is generally no 
slouch. Thos. Nast has made 
a small fortune by being 
handy with the chalk. Ifa 
man has got anything in 
him, chalk will bring it out. 
Bens. F. Hernerineron. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Marine Engine Manage 
ment—Examination 
Questions, 

Editor American Machinist : 

Why is it that there is so little literature 
relating to the marine engine? I do not 
complain that there is too much relating to 
the locomotive and stationary engine, but 
that there is too little relating to the marine 
engine. Few men except those engaged in 
handling marine engines know of the difti- 
culties to be overcome as compared to en- 
gines ashore. ‘To illustrate, conceive an 
engine of from 2,000 to 10,000 horse-power, 
on an egg-shell, as it were, for a foundation. 
The consequence is that one of the permanent 
fixtures of the engine-room is a regular sys- 
tem of water pipes for the main bearings, 
and spray pipes for the crank-pins. 

H{ot journals, broken shafts and crank- 
pins are mainly due to weakness of the en- 
gine foundation—that is, the hull. A potent 
factor in this connection is the judgment dis- 
played in loading the vessel. It is practically 
impossible to load a steamship with general 
cargo twice so that the strain on the journals 
will be the same in each case. An instance 
came to the writer’s knowledge when in a 
vessel running between Galveston and New 
York. The main bearings wore down 1$ 
inch in a three days’ run, and during that 
time three stops had to be made to slip up 
the crosshead bearings to keep the piston from 
striking the bottom cylinder head. Finally, 
they were compelled to put into Charleston 
and raise the shaft to make the run home. 
This is only one of the many things that 
marine engineers have to contend with, and 
a few of the plans employed for getting 
around difficulties would be interesting and 
instructive reading. 

I have read the questions in the AMERICAN 
Maoninist for engineers’ examination, by 
Mr. Baldwin, and also those by Mr. Hobart. 
According to my ideas, the questions that 
should be asked will depend upon the posi- 
tion to be filled. If I wanted to hire a first- 
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class foreman or engineer (enginist, as Prof. 
Sweet has termed him) for a small engine 
and boiler, I should think Mr. Hobart’s ques- 
tions about right. But if the position was 
one that required higher talent than to keep 
the engine oiled and plenty of water in the 
boiler, such talent as would be required in a 
large plant, when additions, alterations and 
repairs were required, the engineer having 
assistants, then I think Mr. Baldwin’s ques- 
tions would be the ones. Some of your cor- 
respondents object to his questions on the 
ground that one to answer them must be 
possessed of a high mathematical education. 
With the exception of five of these ques- 
tions, they all ought to be answered by any 
competent engineer with a fair knowledge of 
arithmetic. For these five the examiner 
must have allowed the candidates to turn 
to some engineering work, as, for instance, 
to find the temperature and volume of steam, 
and for a table of hyperbolic logarithms to | 
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compute the mean effective pressure of steam 
at a given initial pressure and cut-off. With- 
out some such reference, they could do 
nothing with these five questions, beyond 
stating the method they would pursue in 
answering them, which, I presume was all 
that was required ; that is, to see if the can- 
didates were familiar with the principles 
involved. ©. 8. 


A Query About Jigs.—Thickness of Cyl- 
inders.—Draftsmen’s Society. 
Editor American Machinist: 

I wish to make a few comments on some 
articles which have appeared lately in your 
paper. I was very much interested in Mr. 
Goodyear’s account of using jigs, but just | 
where I would like to have him give his ex- 
perience, he was silent. How is the best | 
way, with ordinary tools, to drill holes in 
jigs exactly where you want them? By this 
I mean so exact, that if a jig is turned over 
or reversed on another one, close fitting 
plugs will slide through the holes of both. 

Mr. Meyer’s article on the thickness of 
steam cylinders caused me to compare 
notes. I have been using a rule for some 
years, with good results, in practice, though 
my notes not being handy, I cannot tell its 
author. It comes closer to the thicknesses 
given in practice, than the rules referred to 
in the article—thus : 

T = .0001,D x P x 
or for a 16” cylinder, with 120 lbs. pressure 
(16 x 120 x.0001) x V¥16 = 1.092, ora 
little over one inch thick. 

In regard to the proposed association of 
draftsmen, I think it would be a good thing. 
Draftsmen are more isolated than almost any 
other class of men, and I certainly think 
that an interchange of ideas, leading towards | 
uniformity in practice, would be very de- 
sirable. Although running my own shop, I 
still make some of my own drawings, and 
I always feel that a set of drawings of an 
engine or other machine which has success- 
fully passed through the ordeal of shop con- 
struction, and come out all right, without 
any mistakes or misfits, is something to be 
proud of. 
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I am of the opinion that a draftsman who 
can also work at the trade, has a decided 
advantage over one who cannot. He will 
be apt to keep clear of impracticable con- 
structions, and will not be so likely to be 
bulldozed by workmen who will declare 
that such a thing cannot be done, if he can 
take hold of it and doit himself. I consider 
a draftsmen should see everything ahead, to 
make his work commercially, as well as me- 


chanically successful. He should know how | 


his forgings should be done, how his 
patterns should be made and how they had 
best be moulded, and how the turning and 
other machine work and fitting should be 
done to the best advantage, and so be 
entirely master of the situation. Where the 
dividing line, if such there be, between the 
draftsman and the mechanical engineer 
would be found, I confess myself unable to 
tell. 
Wo. T. Sitver. 
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Modern Locomotive Construction. 





By J. G. A. Meyer. 
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AND MOVEMENT 
VALVES, 


SLIDE-VALVES, OF SLIDE- 


Slide-valves are sometimes made of brass, 
but generally of cast iron. Cast-iron slide- 
valves are more durable than brass valves, 
but the latter do not wear the valve’s seat as 
quickly as the cast-iron valves. 

The ordinary form of slide-valve, such as 
is generally used in locomotives, is shown in 
Figs. 26 and 27. Fig. 26 represents a cross- 
section of the valve; 
shows a section lengthwise of the valve, and 
the other half an outside view of the same. 
The thickness of metal at a is generally made 
The sides c def 
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one-half of Fig. 27. 
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planed or replaned. The writer would rec- 
ommend the adoption of a valve having a 
form as shown in Fig. 26, and believes that 
the fear of the recesses g g preventing the oi! 
from flowing into the cylinder is ground- 
less, and that the constant flow of steam into 
the chest will not allow the oil to lay still on 
any part of the valve. 

The duty of the slide-valve is to contro! 
the flow of steam into and out of the cylin 

' der, that is, the valve (as its name implies 

slides backward and forward on the valve 
| seat, thus opening and closing the steam 
ports at proper times. Whether it will per 
form this duty or not, depends upon form 
and motion of the valve. 

Fig. 29 shows a complete locomotiv: 
valve gear; the names of the different piece: 
of the mechanism are plainly marked on the 
drawing, so that here any further definitions 
of these pieces will be unnecessary. 

| To construct a slide-valve and assign to it 
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Change of Pitch in Locomotive 
Whistles and Bells, 


Editor American Machinast : 


Your quotation from Asbury Park Journal, 
page 4, No. 36, brings to my mind the 
phenomenon of the change in tone of the 
bell and whistle at the moment of passing a 
train. This is more noticeable when one is 
on a train also in motion in the opposite 
direction. 

The explanation seems to be that when a 
sound-giving object 1s approaching, each 
wave has successively a shorter distance to 
travel to reach the ear, thus apparently rais | 
ing the pitch of the sound above its actual 
pitch ; and the converse, when the object is 
receding the pitch is lowered. 

This amounts, at the virtual velocity of | 
two meeting trains, to something near a 
semitone in the pitch of a bell. 

I have often noticed this when riding, and 
have spoken of it to others, but have never 
seen any notice of it in print. 

Josgern P. Noyss. 
Mle 

It is said that all the steel-rail mills have , 
orders enough to keep them running for the 
remainder of this year, 
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travel of the valve, 


with the top 2 of the valve; in some cases 
these sides are extended a little beyond the 
top of the valve. This has been done for 
the following practical reasons: In the first 
place, a large surface is produced against 
which the valve yoke is to bear. Secondly, 
this form of valve can be laid on its back, 
and thus speedily and conveniently secured 
to the planer, when the valve face is to be 
planed; this is a matter of no small im- 
portance in a large locomotive establishment 
where a number of valves have to be planed 
daily. The recesses g g shown in Fig. 26 
are simply for the purpose of making the 
valve as light as possible. Some master 


, mechanics object to these recesses, because 


they believe that they will hold the oil 
(which is usually admitted through the top 
of the steam-chest), and prevent the oil 
from falling upon the valve-seat, and thus 
not find its way into the cylinder. For this 


reason a valve has been adopted having a 
form as shown in Fig. 28. This form of 
valve, although used on some roads, has not 
been favorably received on other roads, be- 
cause it takes up too much room in height, 
and besides it is an inconvenient casting to 
fasten to the planer when the face is to be , 


tive 


| the proper motion, such as shown in Fig. 29 
may seem to be a difficult subject for solu- 
tion; and so it would be, if, right in the 
beginning we do not—wheresoever we can— 
throw out of consideration all such pieces of 
mechanism as have a complicating influence 

,upon the motion of the valve. Hence it is 
of the utmost importance first to reduce this 
subject to its simplest form. It will be 
noticed that the operation of the valve is 
controlled by two eccentrics: one eccentric 
is used for the forward motion and the other 
for the backward motion of the engine. 

| Here we may simplify our subject by leaving 

| out of consideration the backward eccentric, 
| because when the valve is made to accom- 
| plish the desired results with one eccentric 
| its form will not have to be changed when 
the other eccentric is added. But leaving 
| the backward eccentric out of the question, 
| we may also leave the link out of consider- 
ation, because the link only serves to con- 
nect the two eccentric-rods so as to enable 
the engineer to put wholly or partly into 
gear one or the other eccentric. The lifting- 
shaft is simply used for moving the link up 
or down as the case may be; and since the 
link has been thrown out of consideration 
we may treat the lifting shaft likewise. The 
rocker is simply used for the purpose of con- 
necting the eccentric-rod to the valve-rod, 
and although it affects the position of the 
eccentrics, and in some cases the travel of the 
slide-valve, it will not affect the laws relating 
to the construction of the valve, and there- 
fore we also throw this out of consideration. 
Reducing our subject as described, and 
connecting the eccentric-rod directly to valve 
stem, we obtain a simple arrangement, Fig. 

30, such as is often used in stationary 
engines; of course, in this arrangement we 
must assume that the driving axle of the 
locomotive is represented by the crank- 
shaft C, and the eccentric placed on the 
end of the shaft as shown. In this ar- 
rangement, simple as it is, a feature ex- 
ists which has a somewhat complicating 
influence upon the motion of the valve, and 
therefore will interfere with the simplicity of 
our study of the laws relating to the form of 
the valve. The feature alluded to is the 
angle that the eccentric-rod makes with the 
center line, A B. This angle varies during 
the travel of the valve, and consequently the 
motion of the valve will be slower during 
one half of the travel than during the other 
half. Thus, for instance: Let the line A B, 
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in Fig. 31, represent the line A B, shown in 
Fig. 30. The circle s, ¢, v,, Fig. 31, will 
represent, in an exaggerated manner, the 
path of the center z of the eccentric shown 
in Fig. 30, and, lastly, the distance from the 
center z to the center ¢ of the eccentric-rod 
pin in Fig. 30, is represented by the line ¢, ¢, 
in Fig. 31. Now, referring only to Fig. 31, 
when the valve stands in an extreme posi- 
tion of its travel, the center of the eccentric- 
rod pin will be at w, the center of the eccen- 
tric will be at «,, and the center line of the 
eccentric -rod will lie in the line A B. 
Again, when the valve stands in the other 
extreme position of its travel, the center of 
the eccentric rod pin will be at s, the center 
of the eccentric will be at s,, and the center 
line of the-eccentric rod will lie in the line 
AB. 
that is midway between the extreme ends of 


its travel, the center of the eccentric rod pin | 


will be at ¢, exactly midway between the 
points s and w. 


From the point ¢as acenter, and with a 
radius equal to the distance C?, describe an | 
this are will intersect the circumfer- | 


arc ; 
enee 8, ¢; U; inthe points¢, and¢,. Jointhe 
points ¢ and¢, bya straight line, also draw a 
straight line from the point ¢ to the point ¢, ; 
then the straight line¢¢,, and ¢¢, will repre- 
sent the center of the eccentric-rod when the 
valve stands in a midway position of its 
travel, the point ¢ will be the center of the 
eccentric-rod pin, and the point ¢,, or the 
point ¢, will be the center of the eccentric. 
Assume that the shaft is turning in the direc- 
tion indicated by the arrow. When the 
eccentric-rod pin has traveled from w to ¢ 
equal to half the travel, the slide-valve has 
also completed one-half of its travel, 

and the center of the eccentric has 
traveled through the arc wv, ¢,. Again, 
during the time that the eccentric-rod 

pin travels from ¢ to s, equal to half 

the travel, the center of the eccentric 

will travel through the arc ¢, s,.. But 

now notice the difference of length 

of the two arcs ¢,8, and ¢, u,; this 
plainly shows that the eccentric-rod 

pin will travel slower from wz to ¢ 

than from ¢ to s, and consequently 

the travel of the valve will be affected 
likewise. Or, we may say, that the 

angle formed by the lines? ¢,, and A 

B destroys the symmetry of the 

valve motion. Now, in the study of 

the laws relating to the motion of the 

valve and the duties it has to perform, 

such a motion will complicate matters, 

and will prevent us from tracing the 
action of the valve so readily as 

when both halves of the travel are 
described in equal times, and there- 

fore the reader will perceive the 
necessity of changing the valve gear 

to one which will give the valve a 
perfectly symmetrical motion. 

In the first place, it will be easily 
seen that the longer we make the 
eccentric-rod—leaving the travel of 
the valve the same—the smaller will 
be the angle between the line ¢ ¢ --- 
(which represents the center of eccen- 
tric-rod), and the line A 2, and conse- 
quently the times in which the halves 
of the travel of the valve are described 
will be nearer equal, and when we assume 
the eccentric-rod to be of an _ infinite 
length the angle will vanish and each 
half of the travel of the valve will be 
described in equal times, and the motion 
will be symmetrical; in fact, the valve will 
have precisely the same motion as that 
obtained with a valve gear, as shown in Fig. 
32, to which we shall now call attention. 

In this figure, in place of using an eccen- 
tric-rod, the valve-stem is lengthened, and to 
its end a slotted crosshead is forged. The 
eccentric has also been dispensed with, and 
in its place a pin y fastened into the end of 
the crank-shaft has been adopted. The dis- 
tance between the center C of the crank- 
shaft and the center of the pin y must al- 
ways be equal to the distance between the 
center (© and the center z of the eccentric 
shown in Fig. 30. This distance from C to x 
is called the eccentricity of the eccentric, 
and is equal to one-half of the throw, or in 
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KIMBALL’s PENDULUM GOVERNOR. 


other words the throw of an eccentric is 
| equal to twice its eccentricity. In this par- 
ticular case, as shown in Fig. 30, the throw 
is equal to the travel of the valve; by the 
travel of the valve is meant the distance be- 
|tween the extreme points of its motion. 
|In locomotives, the travel of the valve is 
not always equal to the throw of the eccen 
tric, the difference being due to the influence 
| of the link, and often to the unequal lengths 
| of the rocker-arms. 
| Now, turning our attention to Fig. 32 we 
notice that by substituting for the eccentric 











| plain that as the shaft revolves the center of 


the pin will describe a circle, and it is the 
circumference of this circle that will enter 
into the solutions of the following problems. 
Once more, the reader will easily perceive 
that the length of the valve-stem will in no 
wise affect the motion of the valve, hence 
we may leave this also out of consideration, 
and place the circumference of the circle 
which represents the path of the pin y, on 
the end of the slide-valve, as shown in Fig. 33. 
Here then we notice that our original subject, 
that of finding the proper motion and form 
of a valve, a subject in which all the differ- 
ent pieces of mechanism, as shown in Fig. 
29, had entered, has been reduced and sim- 
plified to that having only the pieces of 
mechanism as shown in Fig. 33. 

—-- 

Kimball’s Pendulum Governor, 








In this governor the pendulum shown is 
arranged to beat at the speed which it is de- 
sired that the engine run. The governor re- 
ceives its motion by a rod attached to the 
eccentric-rod and the pin in the arm, which 
gives the sleeve and outside valve a back- 
ward and forward motion. Inside this valve 
is another valve withits stem through the 
sleeve, and on this stem hangs the pendu- 
lum. The spring attached to the pendulum 
and the arm holds them to move together 
until the speed of the engine is faster than 
the regular time of the pendulum, then the 
pendulum will swing out past the arm and 
cut off steam, so that just enough steam is 
let into the cylinder to run the engine at the 
regular speed of the pendulum, and that is 


let in at the beginning of the stroke, thus: 
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a pin y in the end of the crank-shaft, we 
really adopt a crank, and this we can do 
without affecting the correctness of the 
reasoning relating to the movement of the 
valve, because the action of the eccentric is 
precisely the same as that of a crank whose 
length is equal to half the throw; the only 
reason why eccentrics are adopted, is that 
they are more convenient to use, in fact, 
cranks in some cases cannot be used, the 
peculiar construction of the machine pre- 
venting ; in no case is an eccentric adopted 
because a different motion to that due to a 
crank is desired. 

We have drawn particular attention to this 
fact, because some mechanics (a good many 
of them) have a misty notion of the action 
of an eccentric. 

As the shaft revolves (see Fig. 32) the pin 
in the end of the shaft will move in the slot 
of valve-stem’s crosshead, and thus, always 
allowing the center line of the valve-stem to 
coincide with the line A B. It must also be 


making an automatic cut-off, admitting 
steam at the beginning of the stroke 
and cutting off the supply at the right 
time to correspond with the load and steam 
pressure. 

It will be understood that, the pendulum 
vibrating in equal times, it does not depend 
upon the speed of the engine for regulation ; 
being connected direct to the eccentric-rod 
there is no danger from slipping or breaking 
belts. By moving the weight up or down 
on the pendulum-rod the time of vibration 
is varied, thus changing the speed of the en- 
gine at will. It can be readily attached to 
almost any engine without alteration of parts 
and in a very short time, it being designed 
with a view to permit its use in the altera- 
tion of old engines that do not operate satis- 
factorily as well as for new engines specially 
arranged for it. 

W. H. Robertson, 28 South Canal street, 
Chicago, Ill., is general agent for the sale of 
these governors, 


The Bradley Upright Cushioned Helve 
Hammer. 





The engraving represents this hammer, as 
perfected by the manufacturers, Bradley & 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y. It is adapted for use 
on all kinds of forgings in general jobbing 
shops, in railroad-car works, carriage fac- 
tories, etc., including all kinds of die work. 

The hammer is operated by an eccentric at 
the rear, connected by a pitman to the sad- 
dle or oscillator, which carries the helve ; to 
this helve the hammer head is attached. 

By the use of the rubber cushion employed 
with these hammers, the force of the blow is 
several times increased, but at the same 
time a degree of elasticity is maintained that 
prevents danger from breakage, and _thor- 
oughly cushions the jar, which is not per- 
ceptible in the working. By this means the 
blow is made to imitate the blow of a hand 
hammer; the hammer-head gets away from 
the work almost instantly after striking the 
blow, thus avoiding chilling the work. 

Every working part of these hammers 
is in full view of the operator, and the whole 
is of very simple construction. A friction 
sleeve on the pitman at the rear of the ham- 
mer permits the length of stroke to be 
instantly adjusted—a matter of a good deal 
of importance in doing a variety of work 
differing in size. 

The arrangement is such that the keys 
holding the upper and lower dies are re- 
moved as well as driven in from the front. 
By the use of the friction sleeve, previously 
referred to, the opening or distance between 
the dies while at rest may be varied from 
actual contact up to six or seven inches in 
the smaller sizes, and twelve to fifteen 
inches on the larger sizes. In making 
these changes, no other parts require 
adjusting ; adjusting the stroke ad- 
justs all other working parts. 

These hammers are made through- 
out of the best material, and an im- 
portant claim made for them is that 
they consume the minimum of power 
to operate. Several of the improved 
kind here shown have been in opera- 
tion for more than a year. 

-—_ 

The new iron tugboat 8, A. McCaul- 
ley, which is receiving its finishing 
touches at the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany’s wharf, in Philadelphia, is a 
piece of work which marks a step 
in the right direction. 

Iron towage is new to the Dela 
ware; but, as the towage of the 
future, it is recognized by all. 

This boat cost about $24,000. The 
cost of a like wooden boat would be 
about $10,000, but the average life of 
an iron boat is much the greater. 

Timbers ten inches apart from 
amidships forward, the 8. A. McCaul- 
ley is very strong. The first time her 
engine was started, it ran for three 
hours without heating a bearing or 
starting a single bolt. She will be 
tested at sea September 20. 

_ >: — 

A Washington dispatch says: ‘‘At 
the Navy yard here it is said an order 
has been made for new and additional ma- 
chinery, and that it is intended the yard 
shall be fitted up with a large capacity. 
Congress is to be asked to appropriate 
this winter a sum much larger than has 
been usual in years past, so that many 
men may be employed, and much new and 
old work turned out.” 





—- -_  — 


EK. W. Thompson, of Thomasville, Ga., 
who has considerable experience in making 
cotton-seed oil, has taken the position of 
superintendent of the Oliver Oil Company, 
Charlotte, N. C. Mr. Thompson read an 
interesting paper on the making of cotton- 
seed oil at the Atlantic City meeting of the 
Mechanical Engineers. 

a — 9 Oe 


The maximum speed of a piston may be 
found,near enough for all practical purposes, 
by multiplying the speed in feet per minute 
by 3}. 
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Facts Regarding the Prison Cuakinet 
System. 


We devote a large amount of space this 
week to a comparison of the official records 
of New York State prison revenues and ex- 
penditures, as presented in the annual reports 
of the Superintendent of Prisons and the 
Comptroller. The comparison shows that 
the people have been systematically beguiled 
by fictitious figures of ‘‘surplus earnings” 
under the private contract system, thus con- 
veying the impression that the prison reve- 
nues are greater than the expenditures. By 
a clumsy manipulation of figures (we cannot 
say ingenious), in the 186-page report of 
Superintendent Baker, the total expenditures 
for the year in each of the three prisons are 
made to appear considerably less than they 
are shown to be by the Comptroller’s finan- 
cial statement. The ‘‘surplus” is figured 
up by leaving out of the statements of total 
expenses several thousand dollars paid for 
prison supplies, ordinary repairs, water and 
instruction of convicts; also by leaving out 
the general expenses of the prisons not 
chargeable to any of the three prisons in de- 
tail. 

The alleged ‘‘surplus” is further swelled 
by including the earnings of convicts (at 
60 cents a day) in doing prison repair work 
in table of earnings, and excluding the same 
from table of expenses in making up totals. 
The result thus ciphered out is paraded as an 
almost irresistible argument in favor of 
maintaining the private contract system of 
employing convict labor. It has been widely 
circulated by the press, and supplemented 
by alleged net earnings of Sing Sing Prison 
every month. As the masses of people have 
very little time or inclination to study official 
finencial statements, they generally accept 
as correct what is repeatedly published in 
the newspapers without denial. We have 
nowhere seen in print a comparison of prison 
finances, as given by the Comptroller and 
Superintendent of Prisons, therefore have 
surrendered much of our space this week to 
let the facts be known. 

With a law upon the statute-books that no 
more prison contracts shall be entered upon 
in the State of New York, the chief officer 
of prisons pleads earnestly with the Legis- 
lature to continue the contract system, and 
points to his financial exhibit to fortify his 
declaration that the prisons are self-sustain- 
ing under that system, but were not so 
before it was adopted. What shall we think 
of a system of prison labor that required 
such a perverted use of figures to commend 
it to public favor? We commend this ques- 
tion to those who have become convinced in 
favor of the contract system by the wide- 
spread publication of supposed surplus earn- 
ings. Let them study the facts, and base 
their opinions thereon, Deduction from 
false statements should be quickly cast aside. 

The prison contract system is a burden 
upon free mechanics. It is an injustice to 
ask them to compete with the labor of con- 
victs at 30 to 56 centsaday. Besides this 
extraordinary cheap labor, the contractors 
have free shop rent, free machinery, free 
wharfage, free insurance, free office furni- 
ture, and free repairs. In dull times, how 
can manufacturers or mechanics compete 
equally with establishments so favored? 
While production is being restricted by 
many manufacturers because the market is 
overstocked, the prison manufacturers can- 
not shut down or curtail their production 
without paying for labor just the same. 
Their contracts call for the labor of a definite 
number of convicts, and if furnished by the 
prison authorities they use them. Thus 
prison-made goods are now being stocked 
in warehouses to be thrown upon the market 
in the future. 

The most extensive prison contract is 
for making stoves, and it was entered upon 
to defeat free moulders in a contest over the 
wages question. The extra profits of prison 
contracts are great enough to make a de- 
termined fight for their perpetuation. A 
literary bureau has been started to keep the 
benificent results of the contract system con- 
tinually before the people. Persistent efforts 
are made to convince the public that con- 
victs must either work for contractors, 
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manufacture goods on State account, or be 
supported in idleness. This is a flimsy 
position from which to argue the question. 
Convicts can be employed upon public 
works as they are in some foreign countries, 
with good results, both financially and in a 
reformatory way. Sing Sing prison was 
originally built by convicts, and a railroad 
was built in the northern part of the State 
by convicts. Roads and public structures 
would give employment to all the prisoners. 
It has been proposed to deepen the canals 
and widen the locks so as to increase their 
capacity. Convicts could well be employed 


in this work. 
—_—__ + 


We are pleased to announce that James 
F. Hobart, who is well known to our read- 
ers, has made a regular engagement with the 
AMERIOAN Maoninist, and will represent this 
journal as a special correspondent. He will 
devote his time to visiting shops in different 
localities, and making notes of mechanical 
matters as he sees them. We are sure that 
Mr. Hobart will be pleasantly received in his 
travels, and that he will lay before our 
readers many interesting notes. 

—<_-—_—_ 


More Business Activity. 





Every day we hear reports of the start- 
ing of idle mills, shops and factories. Busi- 
ness has- been badly depressed but there 
is something more than the perennial 
‘* better feeling” observable just now. 
Manufactories are starting up because they 
have orders to fill. In most cases profits are 
small, but they are large enough to make it 
more desirable to run the establishments 
than to remain idle, and keep customers 
away. In parts of New England, cotton 
mills are busier than they have been for 
months before. Rolling mills are resuming 
work in many places, but the iron trade 
needs a strong impetus to get into activity 
again. Rails are in better demand, and 
there has been a stiffening up in price. 
Danbury recently made the largest week’s 
shipment of hats on record. The hosiery 
mills in Philadelphia are working full time 
with a full complement of hands and the 
demand for goods is said to be heavier than 
it has been for two years before. Transporta- 
tion lines are having an increase of freight 
and there are daily stronger indications of 
greater business activity. 
Manufacturers and the Tariff. 








A large convention was recently held in 
Providence, which even the New York 
Times refers to as ‘‘an important convention 
of Rhode Island manufacturers and business 
men.” There have been so many false 
representations in certain newspapers about 
what manufacturers desire Congress to do 
about the tariff, that this convention was 
called to give authoritative expression to the 
views of the manufacturers of that State. 
They unanimously adopted a resolution 
against any tariff tinkering by the new 
Congress that meets next December. The 
same views are undoubtedly shared by the 
manufacturers of all the other States. 

But the Zimes in an editorial tells them 
they don’t know what is for their best in- 
terests, and that they might as well com- 
mence to throw overboard some of their 
advantages over foreign rivals because their 
interests are certain to be raided. It says: 

‘If they think they have profited in the 
past, and can profit in the future by protec- 
tion, they ought to see that they cannot 
maintain as high protection as they have 
heretofore had, and must make substantial 
concessions to save what they may think 
they really need.” 

For whom does the 7%mes desire these 
concessions? Not for the masses of people 
in this country but for foreign manufacturers 
and importers, who are at the bottom of all 
the agitation against protection. The im- 
porters are mostly in New York city, and if 
those who import nine-tenths of the goods at 
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this port could be gathered together they | 


could all be placed on a Fulton ferry boat | Keyed too tightly, do crank-pins heat? A, 
| will heat if not large enough for the work ; 
| lubrication is not provided ; 


without overcrowding. Tens of thousands 
of American manufacturers and their mil- 








lions of workmen are told that t they have too 
many advantages in competition, and that 
they inust give up some of their benefits to 
appease the demands of this handful of men. 
Even absolute free trade would not help the 
clerks and salesmen employed by these im- 
porters. Every employe’s situation would 
be sought by a horde of unemployed, and 
their wages would be cut down. 

The Times, which we must admit is 
perfectly consistent in its advocacy of cheap 
labor and low tariff, is a better representa- 
tive of foreign than of American interests. 
>> 

The American Free Trade League will 
meet in Chicago, November 18th and 19th, 
holding its annual conference. No doubt 
Chicago is getting to be a very wicked city 
in the eyes of free traders, as the protection 
sentiment is steadily growing there. It is 
not likely that the league will develop any- 
thing to arrest this progress. 

ome 

The annual parade of workingmen last 
week in this city was characterized by a new 
feature. Quite a number of working girls 
took part in the parade, riding in carriages. 
In all, about 9,000 were in the procession, 
and it presented a very creditable appear- 
ance. Numerous bands discoursed marching 
music, and everything seemed to be well 
conducted. 





~- 2 ees 
There is no law against the truck-pay 
system in this State, but when a manufac- 
turer proposes to pay workmen in whiskey 
it is time to hunt up some law that will act 
as a restriction. Daily newspaper reports 
say that a firm of stove manufacturers in 
Albany were recently refused a license to 
serve their workmen with liquor. They have 
a lot of non-union moulders who have taken 
the place of men on strike. These moulders 
are not allowed to leave the works, being 
fed and lodged in the building. The strike 
has been in progress seventeen weeks. 
<p> 
We are accustomed to read encomiums 
upon railroad management for getting fast 
trains over their roads, but the engineer sel- 
dom comes in for any share of the credit. 
Now, it is particularly true of American 
roads that the ability to run fast trains is 
largely due to the man at the throttle, and it 
is a satisfaction to know that this is some- 
times, if very rarely, appreciated. We are 
moved to the above by observing that the 
World so far understands the case as to pub- 
lish a portrait—and it is much better than 
the average World portraits—and_ short 
sketch of the life of George Carpenter, who 
runs the World’s special delivery train from 
Willimantic to Boston. The most noticeable 
thing in Mr. Carpenter’s life is that though 
he tried, by force of circumstances, several 
occupations, he came back to his early love, 
which was locomotive engine-running. The 
World credits him with making a mile in 
pi ani seconds with its train. 


Under this head we propose to | answer or questions sent 


ne 
us, pertaining to our specialty, correctly, and according 
to common-sense methods. 

Every question, to insure any attention, must invart- 
ably be accompanied by the writer’s name and address. 
If so requested, neither name, correct initials, nor loca- 
tion will be published. 





(266) J. J. B., McKeesport, sigh asks ; 
If I give you a screw to cut 3” diameter, 34” pitch, 
double thread, what will be the distance ¥ tween 
each and every thread? A.—Thisis argued both 
ways. Weshould say the distance would be % 

(267) G A K., Boston, Mass., asks: If 
I should put a given quantity of water in a_ boiler, 
and convert it into steam, then if I superheat this 
steam would I get more pressure on the boi'er’ “A. 

Yes ; the pressure will increase with every de 
gree of heat added to the steam. but in exactly 
what proportion has never been definitely settled. 

(268) J A.. Castleton. N. Y., asks: For 


what other reasons, besides being out of line or 

They 
if good 
if dirt gets inside the 
brasses ; if the brasses are not properly fitted, or if 
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the brasses or pin are not of good material and 
smooth. Sometimes, when an engine is working’ 
the springing of parts will throw it out of line. 


(269) D.T. J, Christiana, Pa., asks: 1. 
What is meant by a high-speed engine? A.—An 
encine of comparatively short stroke, in which 
high piston-speed is had by a large number of rev- 
olutions per minute. 2. What are its advantages 
A.—We refer you to the discussion of this question 
by Charles T. Porter, in the AMERICAN MACHINIST Of 
Aug. 9, 16, and 23; Sept. 27; Oct. 11 and 18; Nov. 
15 and 29, 1879; Jan. 24; March 20; May 22; Aug. 
28; Oct. 2, and Noy. 6, 1880. 


(270) F. J., La Crosse, Wis, asks: How 
can I harden the face of ananvil? A.—Success in 
this depends upon keeping cold water in contact 
with the anvil face. Where there is a natural 
waterfall handy, the anvil, properly heated,may be 
placed underneath it; or an artificial waterfall 
may be made, or placing the anvil in some impro- 
vised tank or reservoir, water may be played from 
a hose against the face. We are not acquainted 
with the process of making tarred string. 


(271) F.D., New York City, asks: 1. 
What makes an engine pound on the outer center? 
A.—This can only be told after an examination. 
Perhaps the valves are not properly set, or the en- 
gine outof line. 2. What are the bolts called that 
hold braces? A.—We should call them brace-bolts. 
3. What are stay-bolts? A.—Bolts threaded their 
whole length, and screwed through flat surfaces 
opposite each other, and riveted over at the ends. 
Look at the outside of the firebox of the first loco- 
motive you see, and you will see the ends of stay- 
bolts. 


(272) J. A. M., Rockford, Ind.. writes: 
We have &,000 ft. of 1-inch heating pipe. The lowest 
drip of which is 2 feet above water line in boiler. 
We carry 70 lbs. steam and run engine. Pipes are 
250 feet away from boiler, and take steam direct. 
We carry 70 lbs. pressure. Can the drip be returned 
to boiler by placing check-valve near boiler? A.— 
Probably you could return drip if you keep full 
boiler pressure on heating pipes. We say probably, 
because we do not fully understand the arrange- 
ment. We should suppose, however, that it would 
be better to use a steam trap. 


(273) W. T., Chicago, Tll., asks: 1. What 
proportion of the indicated horse-power of a loco- 
motive is absorbed in moving itself? A-—We do 
not know of sufficient data for determining this. 
See AMERICAN MACHINIST, Aug. 8, 1885. Is wet 
steam necessarily of lower temperature than dry 
steam? A.—No. 3. What is superheated steam ? 
A.—Steam that is heated after its formation. Su- 
perheated steam has heat in excess of that required 
to malntain the water in the form of steam. 4. 
What is the distinction between hard and soft coal? 
A.—Anthracite coalis usually called hard coal, be- 
cause it is hard; it contains very little bitumen. 
Bituminous coal is called soft because it is 
soft. It contains considerable bitumen. 


(274) C. W. S. gives particulars of the 
setting of a 54-inch by 16-foot boiler. They run a 
12’’x24’”’ plain slide-valve engine, 120 revolutions 
per minute. The engine turns 500 feet of 134-inch 
shafting 280 revolutions per minute, driving ma- 
chinery. There is also a 14-inch pipe from boiler 
to shop taking steam all the time ; boiler pressure, 
55 lbs. He burns 400 lbs. Cumberland coal and 1,100 
lbs. of screenings per day. presumably of 10 hours 
He asks: “Is there anything wrong about boiler 
setting, and doI burn too much coal?” A.—We 
have no means of knowing how much work you 
are doing with engine, or how much steam you use 
from the 14%" pipe. Our opinion, from what you 
write, is that you are getting along very economi- 
cally, and do not believe you will be able to do bet- 
ter unless by the use of a smaller engine. Your 
boiler setting appears to be right. 


» 
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E. Lyman, C. E., New Haven, Conn. 


Lathe tools, improved threading tools, cutting-off 
tools. Catalogue sent. H’tf’d Tool Co.,Hartford,Ct. 


Upright power hammers, unequaled for die work 
run at high speed. Williams,White & Co.,Moline,II1. 


Send ten cents for 98-page catalogue of scientific 
books. D. Van Nostrand, 23 Murray st., N.Y. 


Selden Packing for stuffing box, with or without 
rubber core Randolph Brandt, 38 Cortlandt st.,N.Y. 


Engine Lathes, Hand Lathes, and other fine tools. 
Assortment large: prices low. Frasse & Co., 62 
Chatham st., N. Y. 


Farley’s Reference Directory of the Machinists’, 
Iron, Steel and Metal-Working trades of the United 
States. A.C. Farley & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Files recut without drawing temper, about one- 
half usual prices; samples recut free; prices on 
application. The Acme Co, Collinsville, Conn. 


The outline (‘wax process’’) engravings shown in 
the Am. MAcHINIST each week are made by Stru- 
thers.Servoss & Co..24 to 34 New Chambers St., N.Y. 
Practical Machinist.” 


a a $2.50; ‘* Me- 


chanical Drawing Self-Taught;:’ $4. Books for 
workmen. Joshua Rose, Box 3306, New Yerk City. 


Morrison's Practical Engineer.a complete treatise 
on steam and general machinery. Price, $1; mailed 
free Indicatcrs, Engineers’ Instruments and out- 
fits. W. A. Morrison, Box 373, Lowell, Mass. 


Stevens & Thompson (paper manufacturers). 
North Hoosic, N. Y., say: * Have used six Kellam 
Regulators for two years. They work to our per- 
fect satisfaction’? Hine & Robertson, 12 Cortlandt 
street, N. Y., sole agents. 


Locomotive Engine Running and Management. 
By Angus Sinclair Gives full directions about 
handling and repairing locomotives: instructs how 
to design valve gear and set valves: Westinghouse 
air brake explained by aid of engravings. Price, $2. 
For sale by National Car Builder, 187 Dearborn st., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Every young man who aspires to be either a me- 
chanie, merchant, or manufacturer, owes it to 
himself that he become thoroughly familiar with 
the writings of Chordal. Jobn Wiley & Sons, 15 As- 
tor Place, N. Y., have issued a new and enlarged 
12mo edition of ** Extracts from Chordal’s Let- 
ters... Handsomely bound in cloth, with over 50 
llustrations. Price, $2. Discount of 25 per cent 
on orders for five or more copies 














Wm. J. Murphy will erect a $45,000 chair factory 
in Detroit. 

The Progress Machine 
will be enlarged. 


Works, Meridian, Miss., 


John Pipper will build a foundry at 186 Plymouth 
street, Brooklyn. 


Cassapolis, Mich., is talking about anew foundry 
and machine shop. 


The 


Millerstown (N. Y.) Iron Co. will erect a 
charcoal blast furnace. 
The Louisville (Ky.) Furniture Co. will erect a 


$12,000 furniture factory. 


James McKenzie will enlarge his boiler shop, foot 
St. Auburn ave., Detroit, Mich. 


The Blake Steam Pump Works, in Boston, con- 
tinue to be crowded with orders. 


The Electric Clock Co., Attleboro, Mass., have 
selected a site to build a factory. 


Ellis & Lessig, Pottstown, Pa , have increased the 
wages of their nailers 12 per cent. 


Wickwire Bros., manufacturers of wire fencing, 
ete., Cortland, N. Y., will erect a new brick fac- 
tory. 


S.R. White & Co., Norfolk, Va., manufacturers 
of agricultural implements, are building a large 
foundry. 


The Hecla Mining Co. recently ordered a special 
size of the Dallett portable drill. It will drilla hole 
2’ diameter. 

The Glen Manufacturing Company is building a 
pulp and paper mill at Berlin, which will employ 
200 operatives. 


Brooks. Tyler & Barker, Selma, Ala., will build a 
6050 ft. foundry, to runin connection with their 
machine shop. 

The Reading Foundry and Machine Co., of Read- 
ing, Pa., will erect a new pipe foundry, engine- 
house and office. 

Handle Railroad at 
fire. Esti 


The round-house of the Pan 
Newark, Ohio, has been destroyed by 
mated loss, $6,000. 


an 
com- 


Ind., will erect 
Work will be 


J. B. Michner, of Kokomo, 
iron foundry at that place 
menced immediately. 


The Nashua Iron and Steel Company are rebuild- 


ing their bar rolling mill at Nashua, N. H., which 
was burned last winter. 
The Beaumont Iron Works, Beaumont. Texas 


are building a foundry. Will have two cupolas, 


one 40 feet and one 24 feet. 





Frank P. Flesh, of the Birmingham Stove Works, 
| Birmingham, Ala., is endeavoring to establish a bolt 
and nut factory in that city 
of Rockford, IIl., 


Franklin Ward, has purchased 


The latest Improved Tack and Match Machinery | !and in Lowell, Mass., and willerect a large brick 
foundry and machine shop. 


is made by White Machine Co., Waterbury, Conn. 








AMERICAN MACHINIST 


Foot-Power Machinery for workshop use, sent on | The Woodward Iron Company, of Wheeling, Ala.. 


it is reported, have arranged to build another fur- 
nace of 80 tons daily capacity. 


A. A. Martinez and others, of New Orleans, have 
formed a company to manufacture the Martinez 
lubricator. Will soon build a factory. 


A new valve-gear is being brought out in Phila 
delphia. By its use an engine with Corliss valves 
can be run 250 to 300 revolutions per minute. 


A.J. Michaelis, and others, New Orleans, La., 
will erect an ice factory to cost about $100,000 
Work on it will probably commence at once. 


The R. A. Belden Co., Danbury, Conn., have 
moved into a new shop, and have better facilities 


for making drop forgings and machinists’ tools 


The Fernbrook Mfg. Co has been formed by W.& 
J. Sloan and Wm. R. Grace & Co , of New York, to 
start a large ingrain carpet mill in Yonkers, N. Y. 


The Niagara Stamping and Tool Co., of Buffalo, 
N. Y., have moved into a new shop 135 x50 feet, four 
stories high. They will erect a foundry 40x80 feet. 


Emil Berolzheimer, 73 Franklin street, New York, 
will erect a four-story brick factory and_ boiler 
house on 147th street and Brook ave., to cost $100,- 
000. 


Schofield & Mason, Philadelphia, will erect a four- 
story carpet factory on Cumberland street, be- 
tween Fairhill and Reese streets. It will cost about 
$35,000. 


The Sheldon Axle Works will probably locate in 
Wilkesbarre, Pa , the $100,000 capital stock which 
they tried to place as a condition baving been 
taken. 


The Dodson Nut Lock Co., is being organized in 
Birmingham, Ala., to build works to manufacture 


bolts, nut locks, fish plates, ete. Capital stock, 
$100,000, 


The Chesapeake & Nashville Railway Co., Nash 
ville, Tenn., are negotiating for property on which 
to establish machine 
turers’ Record. 


shops.— Baltimore Manufac 


J. S. Lane, formerly of the Webster, Camp & 
Lane Machine Co., Akron, Ohiq, has taken the po 
sition of superintendent of the M. C. Bullock Mfg. 


Company, Chicago. 


The Allison Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, are putting 
the Eastern portion of their shops in perfect repair 
New skylights are being added, and otherimprove 
ments are in progress. 


The Brant Mfg. Co., a new corporation at New 
Britain, Conn., will manufacture piano hardware 
and machinery. It will 
merly located at Milldale. 


The American Watch Company, of Waltham, 
Mass., has received an order from Japan for a large 
number of watches. The cases are to be engraved 
with Japanese characters. 


succeed a business for 


The Cleveland Woolen Mills (C. L. Hardwick, 
supt.), Cleveland, Tenn., will rebuild their woolen 
mills at once; will shortly purchase machinery. 
Mill and machinery will cost $40,000 


Moulders employed in the stove foundry of Chas 
Noble & Co., Philadelphia. were lately granted an 
increase of 10 per cent. in their wages, with the 
condition that they work on half time. 


Wiebusch & Hilger, 54 and 86 Chambers street, 
New York, have become sole agents for J. Stevens 
& Co.'s shot-guns, rifles and pocket-rifles. Charles 
Folsom is in charge of their gun department. 


Moulders in the co-operative iron 
Cline & Co., Wilmington, were lately granted an 
advance of 10 per cent in their wages, and it is un 
derstood the foundry will be run in the future on 
full time. 


foundry of 


The city council of Dover, N. H., voted to 
exempt from taxation for ten years the Somers 
worth Machine Shop and Bobbin Company, Great 
It 


has 


Falls, which is moving its shops to Dover 


employ 300 hands. 


will 


The Chicago, Burlington and Northern Railroad 
contracts, aggregating $1,500,000, were let recently 
Thirty-five engines will bebuilt by the Rhode Island 
Locomotive Works. All the are to be 
constructed at Pullman. 


coaches 


Marshall (Tex.) is worked up toa high fever of 
excitement overthe loss of the T. & P. offices and 
shops, and proposes to institute legal proceedings 
against the road for $400,000 given them to 
the shops and offices there.— Abeline Reporter. 


locate 


The Fairchild Paper Co., Boston, Mass., have re 
cently placed a 500 horse-power Harris-Corliss en 
gine in their factory at Pepperell, Mass., for use 
during the low-water season. This firm 
using eleven steam engines, against one in 1879. 


is now 

The proprietors of the Faleon [ron and Nail Com 
pany, whose works in Niles, Ohio, were burned not 
long since, contemplate starting a steel wire mill 
in Youngstown, if a favorable site can be secured. 
They have increa ed their capital from $75,000 to 
$100 000. 


The citizens of Norway, Me 
over the attempts of the Knights of Labor to get 
L. P. Bartlet & Co ’s shoe factory removed to Lynn, 
and, with 
the firm, decided to build a new factory 20060 ft, 
and four stories high, which, along with the old 
one, the firm will lease for 5 years, and 
cent. on the investment. 


thoroughly aroused 
after a conference 


held a mass meeting, 


pay 5 per 





Gubernatorial elections occur in several State 
this fall, but the Gardner governor has already 
been elected by a large majority. The 
Governor Co., Quincy, Ill, write us: ‘‘ Our sales 
for July and August were larger than any other two 


months in the past two years.” 


Gardner 


= The party of Eastern capitalists who have leased 
the Vulcan Steel Works, South St. Louis. have 
taken out articles of incorporation under the name 
of the Western Steel Company. Capital stock, 
$125,000 ; one-half paid up. It is expected that 
everything will be in readiness to start up the 
works with a large force of men by Oct. 1. 


Armory Dexter, J. D. Hough, M. M. Hirsch, F 
Jenkins and F. E 


J. 
Blanchard, of Columbus, Ga., 
have organized a company to erect a cotton seed 
oil mill at Americus, Ga., and to manufacture fer- 
tilizers, Wool, cotton, ete. Capital stock, $25,000, 
with privilege of increasing to $50,000, Principal 
office to be at Manutac 
Record. 


Americus, Ga.— Baltimore 


turers’ 


Francis H. Easby, of Philadelphia, manufacturer 
of special machinery, writes us: ‘*My shop has 
been busy for the past month on repair work, and 
though at this writing no new work is coming in 
still things seem to be getting better. At present I 
am pushing forward some 10’ screw-cutting lathes, 
5 feet bed, with compound rest and power-feed in 
either direction along the bed.” 


J. D. Hollister, superintendent of the Florida 
Southern Railroad, writes us: ‘* While nothing def- 
inite has been decided upon relative to increasing 
capacity of our main shops, yet the fast increasing 
length of line and volume of business, with conse 
quent increase of equipment, will necessitate such 
increase after a while. It is contemplated putting 
small repair shops at Eustis, Fla.. for equipment on 
St. J. & L. E. Div.” 

A Pittsburgh manufacturer has just signed a 
contract for building three furnaces for the Troy 


(N. Y.) Steel and Tron Co., at a cost of over $700,- 
OOO, the work to be finished December 31, 1886. 
There will be used in the construction of the new 


plant 3,350 tons of castings,wrought and plate iron ; 
3,500,000) fire-brieks, and 3,500,000 red bricks. All 
the iron used in the construction of the buildings, 
and all the machinery, will be made at New Castle. 


E. Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N.J., bave issued 
a very neatly printed and tastefully arranged illus 
trated of machine made from 
newly patterns. Eberhardt’s universal 
automatic gear cutter, Eberhardt’s new drill, and 
various other machines made by this firm, such as 


catalogue tools 


designed 


shapers, lathes, and other tools, have been illus- 
trated in the AMERICAN MACHINIST. The catalogue 
All are described. The 
catalogue will be mailed to any machinery user 
upon request. 

The Craig Double 
Lawrence, Mass., 


shows several new tools, 


Sight-Feed Lubricator Co., 
write us: ** We are pleased to 
state that our business has largely increased, and 
fooks better than atany time for 12 months. Our 
locomotive cup, Which you illustrated July 11, has 
been given the preference in every case when tested 

They 
locomotive 


been 
builders 


with other make of cups have also 


tested by some of the best in 
the country, and are now generally used and ree 
ommended by them. This consider a little 
luck, which your‘illustration helped to bring about, 


we 


as it seemed to reach a great 


many railroad men. 
We have a number of orders ahead.” 

The De La Vergne Kefrigerating Co.. 157 Bank 
street, New York, say that the contractors who 
manufacture for them give indications of better 
times by increasing stiffness in prices. This firm 
has recently added a Pratt & Whitney lathe, a 


heavy Bullard turret lathe,and have ordered another 
lathe from each of the above makers. At the Philadel 
phia exhibition this company will present, among 
other apparatus, a unique exhibit in the form of an 
ice fountan. A shower of water will fall 
system of pipes containing ammonia, and 


upon a 
will 
form upon the pipes toa thickness of over fifteen 
inches, even in a temperature of over 60°, 

E. T. Burrowes & Co., Portland, Me., 
pleted the foundation for their new 
Spring street. 


ice 


have com 
factory on 
100 feet, and 
five stories high, and will be all occupied by the 
the of their 
screens, Which bave a large and increasing sale in 
all parts of the country. The building will 
by steam, and will have new machinery, 
engine, boiler, dry-houses and The firm 
also own the land adjoining on Center street, now 


The building will be 50 


firm in manufacture patent wire 
be 
heated 


elevator. 


occupied by three tenement houses, and propose, 
it 
similar to the one now under construction 
trial Journal, 


building 
— Indus 


in a year or two, to erect on another 


The Illinois Central Railroad Company have got 
12 Rogers locomotives that have been 
running over 30 years, and they still have the origi 
nal boilers in use. 


in service 
Most of these engines are light, 
weighing about 25 tons, and have cylinders 15> 22 
inches, and wheels 5 feet in diameter. The engines 
now getting too light for the work of the road, 
and they will probably be cut up within a very few 
years, and the company can well afford to put the 
engines aside, for few locomotives have earned an 
equal amount of money. The still 
running on the road is a Rogers make, which has 


are 


oldest engine 


been in service 33 years. Nearly 30 years ago this 
engine was run for some time by Mr. Morris Sellers, 
the well-known railroad supply dealer, and at that 


early day the engine 


was regarded as a wonder 
among locomotives, owing to the astonishing 
weight of trains she could pull.—Natienal Cai 


Builder 


10 


The Penn. Iron Works, Philadelphia, are complet- 
ing an iron tug-boat for service on the Delaware 
river. Tonnage, 46 43-100; speed to be 12 knots; 
steam, 90 Ibs.; revolutions of screw, 120. 


CHANDLER & FARQUHAR, 


GEAR 177 & 179 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Of all kinds in Stock and 
Made to Order. 


The cable roads of Philadelphia do not as yet 
work satisfactorily to the public, but work is stead 
ily progressing On one or two new lines, and en- 
gineering talent is being pushed to its utmost to 
make the cable road a success. 

-_ —— 


Machinists’ Supplies and Iron. 


Estimates Furnished for Models 
or Light Machine Work. 


Tools and Supplies for Machinist: 
and Manufacturers. 


te" Send fe r Catalogue B. 


BRADLEY'S HEATING FORGES. 








New York, Sept. 10, 1885. 

There isin supply and manufacturing business, 
a continuance of the recent good feeling. W hile 
there has been little or no advance in prices, the 
demand appears to be slowly increasing. Even a 
slight break in the way of advanced - prices would, 
at this time, if sustained, undoubtedly stimulate 
trade, but Siete rs are slow to make it for fear of 
the consequences of having to abandon it. No 
startling developments need be looked for in the 
next few weeks, but higher prices must come with 
the better feeling that is almost universal. 


Iron—There has been a little better demand for 
American pie. Consumers have in many instances | 
contracted ahead. isas yet equal to 


The suppl 

the demand, but increased po Ml induce a better 
feeling among furnacemen. In pacts we quote No, 1 
X Foundry, $18, with outside brands $17.50; No.2 
Foundry is quoted at $16 to $16 50; Grey Forge, at 
furnace is still quoted “at $13.50 to $14 50. 





ESTABLISHED 1882, 


Seotch Pig—In these brands the market has| For Hard Coal or Coke. “naispensable | in all shops 
been quiet, sales being only in small hots. We! tokeep Bradley’s Cushioned Ha mmers ond 
quote Shotts $19.50 to $20; Coltness, $19.50 to men fully employed and reduces cost of production 


$20; Glengarnock, $18 50 to $19; Gartsherrie, $19.50 ; 
Summerlee, $19 to $19, oe Carnbroe, $18. BO to $19 : 


BRADLEY & CO. Syracuse. N.Y. 


Eglinton, $17.50 to $18; Langloan, $19.50 to $20: Dal- SPECIAL NOTICE. 
mellington, $18 to $18.2 zs e 
Copper — No feaportas transactions have oc- “nee parties making, selling or using an Upright or 


Power Hammer having a Cushioned Vibrat- 


curred. Dealers are inclined to hold prices steady 
ing Saddle, infringe our patents, and we shall hold 
nd a for Lake, and 10%4c. to 1034¢. for other them le gally liable for the same. 
Lead—Sales are reported at 4 25c.; dealers are BRADLEY & COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y 





not disposed to sell at lower figures ; buyers offer 
less, and buy only for pressing wants. 

Tin—Owing tothe unsettled condition of the 
London market, the market has been unsteady. 
Jobbing lots of Banca are quoted at 2034c. to 20%ce.; 
Straits and Malacca, 21c. to 214c. \ 

Spelter—Refined, 4.75c. to 5c. 

Antimony—Hallett’s 834c.; Cookson’s 9léc. 


*WANTED* 


Situation and Help’ Advertisements, 30 cents a line 
for saa insertion under this head. About seven words 
make a line. Copy should be sent to reach us not later 
than Wednesday morning for the ensuing week’s issue. 


FOR VPACHINE Guops. 


This LATHE, swing- 
ing 14 inches over bed, 
40 inches between cen- 
ters and 22x4 inches in 
the gap, is specially 
designed for machine 
and jobbing shops. It 
\ is arranged with ei- 
A ther Foot Motion or 
~F Countershaft, and is 

B suaranteed to be sub 
stantial and accurate. 


| Catalogue of Lathes and Tools FREE. LATHES on TRIAL: 
SEBASTIAN, MAY & CO,, 167 W. 2d ST, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 











Mech. draftsman, long experience, wants engage- 


ment ; good references. Address A., AM. MACHINIST. 
Position wanted as foundry foreman ; practical; | 
good ref’nce. Address M.E. Chanic,Am.MACHINIST. 
Wanted—Blacksmith familiar with mach’y forg 
ings and use of steam hammer, to go South; toa 
reliable man, steady employment and good wages 
will be given. Address Reliable, Am. MACHINIST. 
Wanted—By practical mechanic, designer and 
draftsman, position as supt. or foreman of machine | 23 
works; have had large experience handling men i! 
and syste matizing work; best references given ; 
c’rresp’ce solicited. Address Box 486,Waterbury,Ct. 


A first-class engineer, who is a machinist and 
draftsman, and is familiar with the indicator, is 





; aa 
AY. 





open for engagement. Is competent to handle 
men,and would take charge of the motive power 
of a large establishment. Good references. Ad- 


dress 8., a. MACHINIST. 


ues BROWN HAMMER 
STRIKES A BLOW WITh 

DOUBLE THE VELOCITY That it Raises the Hammer 

A NEW MOVEMENT! SEND FOR DESCRIPTION 

KNOWLTON MFG. CO., King St., Rockford, Ill 





& MISCELLANEOUS WANTS #2 


Advertisements will be inserted under this head at 
"5 cents per line, each insertion 





The Cyclone Steam Flue Cleaner has no equal. 
Crescent Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

I want to purchase a second-hand axe-helve 
lathe in good order. Le Roy Tobey, Penn Yan,N.Y. 

Wanted—A new or second-hand horizontal boring 
and drilling machine. Address V., A 





AM. MACHINIST. 







Wanted—A second-hand iron planer, bed and Combi 
: . ; ; , ine valuable t- 
table capacity 4ft.10ft. Must be cheap. Address 2 ures offered Eo Se 
Q. D., AM. MACHINIST. tool. In range of opening; 


advantage of self-adjusting 

aw worked by a single 

screw; graduated base, etc. Parts 

AN 2 interchangeable. ( hucks guaran 
oe |}. teed. Sold by the trade, Send 

for Catalogue. 

MELVIN STEPHENS, Prop’r, 
Office, 41 Dey Street, New ork, 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. 


A well established and good paying machine shop 
| and foundry, including buildings, lots, machiner ry 
} and stock, situated in Leadville, Col. The busi- 
ness will be earried on until sold, thus at once 
giving a profitable trade to the purchaser. Address, 
A. FALKENADU, 
Care of Dickson Mfg. Co., 
Scranton, Pa, 
Only reason for selling, ill health. 


To make room for larger tool, will sell cheap, for 
casb, a planer 42/’x42’’x12’, in good order. Address 
P. O. Box 2085, Bridgeport, Conn 

_Wanted—Machinery, heavy or light, to build; fa- 
cilities for first-class work, at bottom prices. Ad- 
dress Heavy Castings, AM. MACHINIST 

A good price will be paid for satisfactory draw 
ings of a5 H.P yacht engine, For particulars, ad- | 
dress Racine Hardware Mfg. Co , Racine, Wis. 

Experimental machinery built; details worked 
out ; shortest notice ; reasonable terms. Penning 
ton & Mills, 8 Dey st., Jersey City Heights, N J 

For Sale—28”’ x16’ engine lathe, 36’ weshh 60” 
pulley lathe, 3 small lathes, 28 x24’ shatting lathe, 
3 drill presses. A. G. Brooks, 261 N. 3d st., Phila., Pa. | 

Cheap for Cash—A 60-inch Newton Half-Auto- 
matic Gear Cutter, used one year; good as new; 
also a few other sizes. E. Gould & Eberhardt, 
Newark, N. J 
rrrrrrrtrt:)!: Wanted—Water-motor, 20 to | 
30-inch. Give patio ulars and lowest cash ie. 

Carrier No. I, Buffalo, | ih ! 





Self- Adjusting. 








| 251 pages, 6 plates, 58 illustrations, 8 vo, cloth. 


TREATISE ON 


VALVE-CEARS 


$5.00. 
Addres aS | Motor, 


, Wanted New or good second hand tools. One WITH SPECIAL CONSIDERATION OF TH 

athe, 30’ x16’ or 20’; one 20’ x10’ or 12’; one 16’’ x 

Pied: nib canes eta ae at: eee “LINK. MOTIONS OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 
10’ or 12’ bed; one arill press, geared 30” swing: BY DR.GUSTAV ZEUNER, 

one 20 lever bolt-cutter; shaping machines, ete. | Translated from the fourth German edition, 
Parties having second-hand tools for sale should PROF. J. F. KLEIN. 


address * California’? Am. MACHINIST. 


K.& F.N.SPON,35 Murray St.,New York, 


BLAKE’S IMPROVED 


STEAM AND POWER 


= PUMPING MACHINERY 


SEND FOR COMPLETE 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


GEORGE F. BLAKE MANUFACTURING CO., 


95 & 97 Liberty Street, ) 
NEW YORK. ) 


4 
4 
< 


( 44 Washington Street, 
{ BOSTON. 











AMERICAN MACHINIST 


THE DEANE STEAM PUMP (0., 


HOLYOKE, 


NEW YORE, BOSTON, CHICAGO, PHILA- 
DELPHIA AND ST. LOUIS. 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue, No. 18, 










[SepremBer 26, 1885 


MASS., 





SEND 


CUILD & CARRISON, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


STEAM Kent . 


VACUUM PUMPS 
AIR ‘COMPRESSORS. 


FOR CATALOGUE. 








THE M. T. DAVIDSON IMPROVED STEAM PUMP 








patenacteie a Dovioson Steam Powe Company. 


Ww ARRANTED B E S dt PU M. 'P M: 





ADE FOR ALI 
SITUATIONS. 








, PRINCIPAL OFFICE, No. 77 LIBERTY STREET, N. Y. 
NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, 


51 OLIVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





BEAUDRYS COPRGET FLAMMER 


Has no Shaky 
WOODEN HELVE. 

Springs of Best 
Rubber. 

BLOW, TRUE AND 
ELASTIC. 

Most practical and 
economical hammer 
made, 

Will reduce expenses 
of any shop. Send for 
description. 
BEAUDRY & 

CUNNINGHAM, 
BOSTON,MASS. 









| TO INVENTORS 
HAND MANUFACTURER 


| The Fifty-Fourth Annual Exhibition 


OF THE 


American Institute 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 


Will open September 30, 1885. 





Heavy machinery will | 
received as early as Sept “mbe r 14th; other goods, Se »pten 

| ber Qist. Intending exhibitors must make early applica 

| tion to secure proper space and classification. For blank 

| and iaformation, address 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT. 


American Institute, N.Y. City. 








SPECIAL For Railway Repair Shops 
| —_—CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION, STAMP FOR ete 
H OOLS L. B. FLANDERS MACHINE WORKS, 
Mm PEDRICK & AYER, Proprietors, “© PHILADELPHIA. 
IN Ic W 


Absolutely safe ! 
C 


(Delamatcr Iron Works) 


Rricsson Hot Air Pumping Engine 


OVER 5,000 IN USE. 


For lifting water to upper floors of buildings, 
burn either C oal, Gas, Wood or Gasoline Gas. 


i. DELAMATER 


Arranged t 
No engine 


city or country. 
No boiler! No steam! 


& Co., 


Warerooms; 16 Cortiandt St., N.Y, 





COOKE & CO., 


Dealers in 


Machinery and Supplies, 


22 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK, 


Agents for 


McDANIEL’S SUCTION FITTING 


For Correcting 
Poor Circulation in Steam Pipes. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 





Write for Prices and Mention this Paper. 


ELLSWORTH 
& YANTIS, 


PATENT 
816 F St., Washinet eC. 
meee | an 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


One Volume 





, Crown, 8vo, 266 pages, 165 illustrations 
Fine Cloth Binding. $2.50, 


MODERN MOULDING & PATTERN-MAKING. 


A Practical Treatise upon Pattern-Shep and Foundry Wo. 


Embracing the Moulding of Pulleys, Spur Gear 


Worm Gears, Balance-Wheels, St: Pr ury-Engint 
and Locomotive Cylinders, Globe Valves, Tox 
Work, Mining Machinery, Screw Propellers, Pat 


tern-Shop Machinery, and the latest Improvements 
in English and American Cupolas. Together wit 
a large collection of original and carefully selected 


Rules and Tables for Every-day Use in the Draw 
ing-office, Pattern-Shop and Foundry. 
BY JOSEPH Ff. MULLIN, M. ©. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets 
*. Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 











15” SHAPER, 


THE HENDEY MACHINE COMPANY, 


TORRINGTON, 


CONN., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


[ron and Brass Working Machinery 


CATALOGUES SENT 


UPON 


APPLICATION, 





ASE Building Felt, 
Steam Packings, Boiler Coverings, 
Fire Proof Paints, Cements, Etc. 
Samples and Descriptive Price Lists Free. 


H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO., 87 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 
175 Randolph St., Chicago; 170 N, 4th St., Philadelphia, 


| 


SBETTS MACHINE CO. 


WILMINGTON,DEL. 


| 


MAKERS OF HEAVY MACHINE TOOLS! 


STANDARD GAUGES & 
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NICHOLSON FILE OoO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES AND RASPS 


HAVING THE INCREMENT CUT. 
Also, FILERS’ TOOLS AND SPECIALTIES. 


** Nicholson File Co’s”? Files and Rasps, ** Double Ender’? Saw Files, **Slim ” Saw_Files- 
** Racer’? Horse Rasps, Handled RiMflers, Machinists* Scrapers, File Brushes, File Cards, 
Surface File Holders, Vise File Holders, Stub Files and Holders, Improved Butchers’ Steels. 


Manufactory and Offices at PROVIDENCE, R.I., U.S.A. 


BR gem THE HANCOCK INSPIRATOR. 
THE STANDARD 


BOILER FEEDER FOR ALL CLASSES OF BOILERS. 
OVER 70,000 IN USE. 


Send for Circulars and Price Lists. 


THE HANCOCK INSPIRATOR CO., 


OFFICE, 33 INDIA WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 






























EDUCED PRICES OF; 


LeCount’s Light Steel Dog 











|No. INCH. PRICK, ; No. INCH. — PRICE. 
Ragiedes 34.....$ 85 | 8.....2 .....$1.10 
2 : .385 | Small Set of 8-5.50 
ms oe -50 GO. .. AG... BO I 
4 i er Ge T Wises. S « vec eae 
5 ae ER eee 1.70 
6.. Hes 0.56 Oe) 8 a asa .90 
7 134. 1.00 ' Full Set of 12-12.00 


©. W. LECOUN ae 


SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 








IMPROVED 


CAMIFER. 











A.J. Wilkinson & Co, 


Roston, Mass. U. 8. A. 
Pat. Jan. 30, 1885. 
Pat. July 8, 1885. 


Covered. Serewe FLicrometer 









A, J. WILKINSON & CO. 


Roston, Mass., 







Makers of the most complete 
assortment of 


Micrometer Calipers & 
Fine Measuring Tools 


TO BE FOUND iN THE WORLD, 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
with Tables. 












Established in 1874. 


CLEVELAND TWIST DRILL CO. 


IO er Ce CYLINDER FREE OF Aci. 


. Boxes of 25, 50 and 100lbs. 
Sraphited LIN DLEY M. ELKINTON, 
LUBRICATING OIL. 522,51, yonn siroot. TALLOW 
Pure Foliated American Graphite, | ines , 
SUSPENDED IN OIL, 
Yor Close-Fitting Axles and Heavy Ma- | 
chine Bearings, 


Bearings will run easier and wil! not wear out, It will cool 
off a hot journal after every other oil has failed. 


24 and 26 West Street, Cleveland, 0. 
101 Chambers Street, New York. 
85 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. 











Contracts solicited for 
Special Machines, Patent 
| Devices,&c.,in quantity. 

Complete outfit for Ma- 
chinists, Blacksmiths, 
Metal-Workers and 
others, 


Write for Circular. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY, lv. J. 


New Circular on Mill- 
ing Machine and Univer- 
sal Head (Pat. pending). 





The Cincinnati 
Screw & Tap Co., 


S.E. Cor. Pearl & Plum 
Streets, 
CINCINNATI, OHIC, 


If You Want the Best STEAM PUMP 


For Mining, Railroad or Steamboat use, Paper Mill, 
Chemical or Gas W orks, Tannery, Brewery or Sugar 
Refinery, Drainage Q uarries, ( ‘ellars or Plantations, 
Irrigating or Hydraulic Mining, Sinking Founda 
tions, Coffer Dam, Sewer, Well Sinking and other 
Contractors’ W ork, or Raising Water for any 
kindof Manufacturing or Fire Purpose; write | 
fa foranillustrated descriptive book onthe New 
Pulsometer, containing eatly reduced 


a I VOLNEY W. MASON & CO., 
rices, hundreds of testimonials, ete. Mailed 


ree. Prices 100 per cent. lower than others. Friction Pulleys, Clutches and Elevators, 
Every Pump tested before shipment and 

te eed as represented. Economy and SROTISNCe. S. ¢. 
ficiency Unequaled. Pulsometer Steam 

St., N.¥. See prices next issue of this paper. 

























Siz 
THE a5 a 
om = 
Que OUUSITE Uri as ge 
e=. = 
>| - 
ape a 
ee 4 = cK) 
Adapted to rapid work with small Fs “A 


drills. Its extreme sensitiveness 
prevents clogging and breakage of 
drills. Has a swinging table with 
attachment for center drilling. 
Instantly adjustable to different 
lengths of work. Over 200 ulready 
in use. Send for Circular. 


DWIGHT SLATE, 
Hartford, Conn. 










SOUTHERN LUMBERMAN, 


GASKETS AND RINGS, 
Made of One Piece, of Best 
PARA RUBBER, 
And in all Sizes. 
Recommended by ali Steam Boiler Ins. Companies and 
Inspectors. 


FINE FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL MOULD WORK: 


THE CANFIELD RUBBER COMPANY, 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


A 40-Page Semi-Monthly Journal Devoted to the 


e latest news and cor 


Saw Mill, Lumber %» Wood-Working Interests. 


The oldest paper of the kind p 








WHAT USERS THINK OF THE 


. . * 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
HALL 


Hall 
Steam 


DUPLEX 


Dear Sirs They are splendid working pumps, Elevator 
made 370 trips to-day, 210 gallons per trip. Pump No, 103, 6x4xi2, can supply 
it with ease, Yours truly, J.A.McGUIRE, = rs 

February 23, 1885. Hotel San Marco, St. Augustine, Fla. 91 Libert y 


Street ° 





In reply to your favorof the 23d inst., inquiring what our experience has 
> ’ been with the Hall Duplex Steam Pump, bought of you last March, we are Ps. Finaalis 
£ u mp Co. much pleased to say that we have had itin use three months and are fully New Yo i ° 

satisfied with its working in every particular. ad ° ° If another 
pump were required, we should by all means give the Hall Pump the prefer- 


| ) ence. Trusting that it will afford you as much pleasure to note our experi- ) ) 
} ence as it does us to state same, we remain, 
} Brooklyn, July 24th. Yours truly, SOMERS BROS. 











NN ES & PRICE MACHINERY CO. 


LE. MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
NEW AND IMPROVED PRINCIPLE 
* ADAMS PATENT. MACHIN. 


CHINES 


BOLT~NUT THREADING -M 


35° 41 INDIANA ST, CHICAGO. 


+ FOSSIL +}+ MEAL +f 


° Fossil MEA, 


5 IWC THIOKWESS 


fompasiti™ 





Send for Circular 


PIPE AND BOILER COVERING. 


Light as Hair Felt. 
applied. Can be used over and over again. Thickness 
of 5g’ to 34’; 

Beware of Imitations. 
Acknowledged by leading authorities to be the best 
non-conducting material in the market, 


Absolutely Fireproof Easily 
equal to other coverings at 2’ 


Sold in Bags of 110 lbs. each. 


to 24,” 


FOSSIL MEAL CO., 48 Cedar St., New York. 


Mention this Paper, 





WORKS 











DEAN BROS’ 
STEAM PUMP WORKS, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
BOller Feeders, Fire Pumps, 
Pumping Machinery for all pure 

poses. 
Send for Catalogue, “ 








WAT. hccopell sega jf AS . 


Corts’ a'ee POND ENGINEERING CO. 2 | f 


BEVEL GEARS, 


Cut Theoretically Correct 


For particulars and estimates apply to 


BREHMER BROS., 


Machinists, 
440 N. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa 









































WY P. BLAISDELL & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


pychinists: Tools. 


WORCESTER, MASS 








Most use 
in Sherry fui tool in 


ens ae -cemialt ——=* oa Mill and 
= tit” 9s A) s hop for 
hangers— for taps, reamers and lag screws. Jaw 
of hardened steel. Three sizes 
CRAVES & MOORE, 


Hardware Specialties and Tools, 
112 Chambers Street, New York. 


FORBES & CURTIS, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Manufacturers of 


} The Forbes Pat. Die Stocks, 


Power Pipe Cutting and Threading 
Machines, Cutting-off Machines, 
Ratchet Drills, Special Machin- 
ery, etc., etc, 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
P Mention“Paper. 








The BERRYMAN Patent 


FEED WATER 
eater & Purifier, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J. B, Davis & Son, Hartford, Conn. 
This heater has been in constant use 
over ten years. None have ever re 
guired repairs. Gives the highest re- 
sults attainable by the use of exhaust 
. steam 


BENJ. F. KELLEY, Agent, 


| 9| LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK, 


Philadelphia Office: 








| SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED & DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 





“ a 
| JAMES BERRYMAN, 125 N. Fourth St. 


Adjustable Socket Wrench, | 


. HE DUPLEX INJECTOR 
, THE BEST BOILER 
FEEDER KNOWN. 


Not liable to get out of 
Oy) order. Will lift water 25 
el feet. Always delivers 











t of water hot to the boiler. 
7 Will start when it is hot. 
ad - Will feed water through 
3 = a heater. Manufactured 
os and for sale by 

2 8 © JAMES JENKS & €0., 
~ 6 Detroit, Mich. 





"THE ORL PEROT” 
BUFFALO 
Portable Forges. 


The Lightest, Strongest, 
Most Durable, Easiest 
Working and in every way. 


THE BEST 
Portable Forge 


MADE. 
> hillalo Forge Co, 
Buffalo, ~ N. ¥. 





Bi, 


S> WORTHINGTON 
INDEPENDENT 
CONDENSER. 


Henry R. Worthington, 


NEW YORK. 


Boston, Pittsburgh, Chicago, incinnati, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, San Francisco. 








Catalogue. 
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Tanavsancsnrety soren wores [ammencnerene 
ONEIDA STEAM ENGINE AND FOUNDRY CO., Oneipa, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of WESTCOTT’S PATENT 








NEW CATALOGUE READY. 





LATHE AND DRILL CHUCES. 
Iron Planers = Shapers. rd Dril: 


tid rl fut 
SUPERIOR DESIGN AND WORKMANSHIP. 


ROCHESTER MACHINE TOOL WORKS, Lim, 


power, ne mp aed and effi- 
y 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THOS, H. DALLETT & C0, 


teed. No. 1 holds from Vto 
8 N. Qlst St.,Philadelphia, Pa., 


14’, price $7. No. a {roan? 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


) bods) holds from 0 to % 
kPRwPATEN TFT 


Potable Deli Mai, 


Address, 
A. F. CUSHMAN, 
VERTICAL DRILLS, 
Radial Drills, Multi le Drills, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of Chucks. 

HAND DRILLS, 
New Illustrated Catalogue just Issued, 



















Send for new Illus’d Catalogue 


«= ELEVATORS = 


With Screw or Spur Gear, 

operated with belts or hand; 

Automatic Hatch Doors; Hy- 

draulic or Steam Elevators 
or Hoists. 


GEO. 0. HOWARD, 
= 19 S, 18th St., Philadelphia. 
12 Cortlanct St., New York, 

















ame WHITNEY'S NEW RATCHET. 


Illustrated in AMERICAN MA- 
THE EDDY CHINIST of June 27, 1885. — 
FRICTION CLUTCH For single Frictions or ** Shop | 


PULLEY. Rights” spp ye atentee, 


WM.H forcester, Mass. 


CRAIC’S 
New “Class ¢” Lubricator 


Manufactured by 








“Pe gsilod 


Has 
price o 


eater Zonas than oy two ratchets made, and at the 
one. Send for circulars, 


VARIETY MACHINE CO., Warsaw, N. Y 








The Craig Sight Feed Lubricating Co | The Almond Coupling. 
LAWRENCE, MASS, tates tr centre 
Manufacturers of 4 quarter turn belts and 
Sight Feed Lubricators for | @ Sore gears. 
Locomotives, Stationary, Marine, | 7 7, Be ALMOND, Mfr, 
Portable & Pumping ingines. ° 83 & 85 Washington Street, 





FOR CIROULAR. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Fox AND TURRET 


SPEED—i—[_ATHES. 


‘BRASS FINISHERS’ TOOLS. 
| GEO. GAGE, Warrerrorp, N. Y. 
| E. P. BULLARD, Ag’t., 14 Dey St., NEW YORK. 


CLUTCH PULLEYS AND 
CUT-OFF COUPLINGS. 








FRICTIO 





JAS. HUNTER & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
RMSTRONC’ S$ 


ARMSTRONG 





VAN DUZEN’S 
MECHANICAL 

BOILER CLEANER 
Takes out allmud and 
scale-forming properties 
from the water of Steam 
Boilers, keeping it clean 
and free from all impur- 
ities. Send for circular. 

Manufactured by 
E.W. Van Duzen, Cincinnati, 0. 


JOHNSON'S 
CUTTING -OFF TOOT, 
For Lathe, Planer and Screw Machine. 
Five Sizes in Stock. Send for Catalogue. 


== 
CASTINGS 





Improved Adjustable 
STOCK 4» DIES ror 


IPyPEB and BOLTs. 


Tapped to Standard Gauges. Adjustable to all va- 
riations in the size of fittings. Can be resharpened 
without drawing the temper by simply grinding them. 
Possessing practical ~ vantages appreciated by all 
mechanics. Circulars sent free on application. 

Manufactured by 


F. ARMSTRONG, BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 











CONN, 





From 1-4 TO 15,000 lbs, WEIGHT. 
True to Pattern, sound, solid, free from blow-holes and of un- 
equaled stre ngth. 
Stronger and more durable than iron forgings in any position or 
for any service whatever. 
40,000 CRANK SHAFTS and 30,000 GEAR WHEELS of this steel 
now running prove this. 
Cross-Heads, Rockers, vetce: Heads, etc., for Locomotives. 
EEL CASTINGS of eve ry description. 
Send for Circulars and P te es to 


CHESTER STEEL CASTINGS CO., 


Works. Chester, Pa. Office. 407 Library St., Phila. Pa. 








CRANK PLANERS 


Superior Design & Workmanship, Extra Heavy (1500 lbs.) 
DOWN, ANGULAR AND CROSS-FEED, 
TO PLANE 12x16x15. 


THE R.A. BELDEN C0.,DANBURY, CT. 








EBSTABLISHED 1851. 


= Horton Lathe Chuck, 


ALSO 


CHUCKS 


for BrassFinishers’ 
Use, 
Milling Machines, 
ScrewMachines,Up- 
, right Drills, Cut- 
ting-Off Machines, 
Drill Lathes, 
and for Boring Mills 
for Car Wheel and 
other work. 


THE E. HORTON & SON CO. 


Canal St., Windsor Locks, Conn., U.S.A. 


§, ASHTON HAND MFG. C0., 


Toughkenamon, Chester Co., Pa. 
MAKERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


| ENGINE + | ATHES 


Are row in position to put on the market 


4” ENCINE LATHES of NEW DESICN 


guaranteed to be equal in material, design and 
workmanship to the best cver offered. 


DRAWING 
NSTRUMENTS 


oy UMNG MACE 


‘) For tees and Power, 
.’ 8’ and 10” Stroke 


Adapted to All Classes of Work to 
Thelr Capacity, 


CIRCULARS FURNISHED. 


BOYNTON & PLUMMER 


Worcester, Mass, 














Send for 72-Page 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WM. T. COMSTOCK, 


6 Astor Place, - New York- 











WHITCOMB MFC. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
MACHINISTS’ TOOLS 
Worcester, Mass. 


IRON —— 
PLANERS 4 







pl 
\ aes 


A 
Specialty 





BOUND VOLUMES OF THE AMERI- 
CAN MACHINIST 


for 1880, 1881, 1882, 1888 and 1884, cloth, $8.50 each, 
purchasers paying express charges. 
Am. Macurinist Pus’e Co., 96 ton St.. New York 


“Taly's Blue Book.” 


SPECIAL MERCANTILE AGENCY 
MACHINERY, HARDWARE, IRON 
AND METAL TRADES, 


INCLUDING 





Rallway, Machinists’, Engine and Boller Mak- 
ers’ eg Agricultural Implements, 
Stoves, Tinware, Plumbers’, Steam and 
Gas Fitters’ Supplies, Foundries, 
Wagon and Carriage Makers, 
Cutlery, Cuns, and all Manu- 
facturers, Dealers and Workers in Iron and 
Metals Cenerally. 


The FIFTEENTH volume of Ealy’s Blue Book is 
issue ‘di, containing the names and mercantile ratings 
of 275,000 manufacturers and dealers in above speci- 
fied Tine s. 

Our OFFICIAL RECORDS are carefully revised 
by a large staff of travelers and by corre spondents 
stationed in every town in the country. Our RE- 
PORTS are also free ly corrected by oursubscribers, 
who take a personal interest in this business, which 
is exclusively devoted to their interests. 

We refer to any prominent house in any line 
we represent as to our usefulness and ability. 

Terms can be learned on application at our office, 
and a copy of our Register will be sent prepaid to 
any house desiring to examine it. 


THE JNO. W. EALY COMPANY, 


265 Broadway, New York, 





792 Dearborn St., Chicago. 








NOTICE. 


Week before last we published, under this 
heading, references to a small portion of the 
practical articles that have been specially pre- 
pared for the AMEer1oan Maonrnist, and have 
appeared in our columns during the last few 
months. Last week we published an addition- 
al list. We append another list below. No 
other mechanical journal in this country has 
or ever has had such a collection of practical 
articles, by writers of well known ability, as 
are presented in these columns week by 
week. Every issue gives information that is 
taken up and applied in the shops and fac- 
tories in various parts of the country. Copies 
containing these articles can be readily ob- 
tained by ordering of any newsdealer, or by 
writing to this office, at 5 cents per copy. 


Wm. M. Barr. 
Kaolin and Plaster of Paris as a Boiler Covering 
May 17, 1884 


Another Explosion ina Pump Plunger. May 31 
1884 


Frank H., Ball. 


Balancing the Reciprocating Parts 
Engines January 3, and February 21, 


Frank H. Richards, 


Something About Chucks. 
Running a Lathe. January 12; February 
March 1; May 8, 17, 1884 
Grinding and Using Cutting Tools. 
Grinding Tools Again. June 6, 1885 
Screw Cutting on the Engine Lathe. June 13, 1885 
Pay Days and Early Closing. August 15, 1885. 
Twist Drills and Twisted Arithmetic. July 25, 
1885. 


of Steam 
1885. 


January 12, 1884 
3; 


May 2, 1835 


dieorge Escol Sellers, 


Early Engineering Reminiscences. June 7, 14; 
July 12; August 9, 23; October 11,25: Novem 
ber 1'; December 13, 20, 1884. February 28 
March 14; April 11, August 22, 1885 

John W. Nystrom. 

Inertia Diagram. Dec. 27, 1884 

Inertia. Aug. 30, 1884 


George Marshall. 

The Result of Imperfect Setting of Horizontal 
Tubular Boilers. May 24, 1854. 

Form and Material of Boilers. June 14, 

Agricultural Boilers. September 27, 1884 

Boiler Chimneys Considered from an Economical 
Standpoint. August 16, 1884 

Boiler Domes. Flanging. May 3, 1884 

Braces and Boilers. May 17, 1884 

Points in Boiler Construction. August 9, 1884 

Thougbts and Hints on Boiler Construc tion. 
26, 1884 

Boiler Fittings, Boiler Tests and Inspection. Feb. 


1884 


July 


- . 
Boiler Plate Stamps, Laminated Plates and Steel 


Plates. April 26, 1884 
Use of Mild Steelin Boiler Construction. March 8, 
15, 1884 
Safe and Unsafe Methods of Boiler-Making. Jan. 
12, 1884 


Boiler Braces. May 3, 1884 

Boiler Repairing. May 10, 1884 

Objections to Boilers of the 
April 5 

The Care of Boilers. January 26, 1884 

English versus American Boilers. July 19, 1884 

Laying Out Sheet Iron and Boiler Work. August 
15, 1885. 


Locomotive Type. 


Fred, J. Miller. 


U niver 4 and Combination Lathe Chucks. May 
24, 18% 


Making Cutters for Involute Gear Teeth. Feb- 
ruary 16, 1884 

Milling Machines, 
ber 20, 188: 


Pitch of Milling Cutter Teeth. 


L. C. Jewett. 
Draft and Finish of Patterns. May 31, 1884. 
Making 18’ Face Pulley from a 12’ Pattern. 
vember 15, 1884 


Thos, D. West. 

Sound Castings. December 6, 1884 

Small Castings. March 15 1884 

Momentum and Rules for Weighting Down Copes. 
August 2, and July 26, 1884 

Green Sand Cores. January 12, 1884 

Foundry Cranes. August 23, 30, and September 
6, 1584 

Oddity and Science in 

Cupolas May 10, 1§84 

Small Cupolas. January 19, 1884 

Cylinder Moulding. March 22, 1884 

Sweeping Grooved Cone Drums. April 19, 1584 

Elements and Manufacture of Foundry Facings. 
May 24, 31, 1884 

Foundry Plant. June 28. 1884 


Tools and Fixtures. Septem- 


October 4, 1884 


No 


the Construction of 


Heavy and Light Work Skimming Gates. Novem 
ber 8, 1884 
Intelligence in Melting February 2, 1884 


The Mould Board. March 15, 1884 
Ovens and Pits. June 28. 1884 
Pipe Patterns. January 12, 1884 


{saac Whitehead. 


Construction Gear Patterns. May 24, 1884 


Construction of Patterns for Bevel Gears. June 
21, 1884 
Geometry Applied to Pattern Making. April 


26, 1884 

Pattern Making. March 24, 1884 

Engine Pattern Work. April 19, 1884. 

Material for Patterns. April 5, 1884 

Construction of Circular Patterns. May 3, 1884 

Allowance for Shrinkage and Finish in Patterns 
June 28, 1884 

Copying and Making Patterns From an Old Pro- 
peller Wheel. March 1884 

How to Strike Up a Propeller Wheel. 
15, 1884 


March 


S. W. Goodyear. 

Personal Recollections. 
March 15, 1854; July 18, 1885 

Hardening and Tempering Steel. Dec 13, 1884 
Hardening Pieces of Steel. January 3, 1885 
Some Thoughts About Steel. February 2s, 1885 
Upsetting Iron and Steel. March 7, 1885 
New Men. March 28, 1885 


January 12, February 9, 


Hardening Steel by Pressure 
July 25, 1885. 


1 I April 25, 1885 
Cutting Tools. 





What I Know About Jigs. 1885 


August 1, 
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Drills for Coes, Worcester, Hunter and other Hand Drill Presses. 
Adjustable Drill Chucks, Taper Reamers, Milling Cutters, and Special Tools to order. 
ALL TOOLS EXACT TO WHITWORTH STANDARD GAUGES. 


Drill Grinding Machines, Center and 


GEO, R. STETSON, Sup’t. EDWARD 8S. TABER, Pres*’t and Treas, 


SHAFTING, 
PuULLEys, 
HANCERS. 


BROWN’S FRICTION CLUTCH 


SEND FoR ILLUSTRATED Price List anp Discount 


SHEET. 
PARK 


A. & F. BROWN, 73 N.Y. 





PATENT 
PLATE 


BENDING ee 


THE CUT REP- 
RESENTS ALL 
SIZES THAT 
ARE DRIVEN 
BY BELTS. 





= SSS 


It is but the work of a moment to tein the top roll and lower the hinge housing to take out the 
plate when a full circle is bent. The rolls are all made of solid wrought iron, the balance bar being : 
part or extension of the top roll. There is acast iron bed-plate under the entire machine. To save an} 
shifting of belts we put in Friction Pulleys, which enable the rolls to be started, stopped or reverse: 
instantly. 


——S=—— 








FRANCIS H. EASBY, 


Tae Sprcial Macaie Woes, 


Lehigh Ave. and Mutter St., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 







SPEED 
INDICATORS. 


i rg little 
ket Indi- 
pa are ac- 
curate and re- 
liable a . . 
| shou ld b 

| found in oven mill and manufactory, and every 
machinist and millwright should have one. 

| Sent post paid, on receipt of price, $1.00. 


Experimental Work Carefully Built. R. WOODMAN, 169 High St., Boston. 


THE PUSEY & JONES CO. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 








Worcester, — Mass. 


a a 





No. ‘6 Cutting-Off Shear, 
For the largest size of iron rails 


HIS Cut shows our 
Extrastrong. 
or equivalent bars. 


UGE» LATHES,» RAND » LATE 


Builders of STEAM, ENGINES, Boilers, Slide Rests and Planer Centers. 
Tanks, Machinery for Rolling Mills, Punches, 
Shears, Riveters, Angle-lron  Cutte rs, Cranes, 





and Heavy Iron Work generally. 


CURRIER & SNYDER, 
Wprige ht Drills, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Waterproof and gener- 
al. A liquid substitute 

Drawing for India ink. Finer, 
e blacker and more per- 
fectly fluid than India or any otherink. Will work 
longer in pen without cleaning or refilling, and will 
never become gelatinous, thick or offensive, or de- 

| posit carbon. Send for catalogue of drawing in- 

| struments and materials to 


G. §$. WOOLMAN, 
116 Fulton Street, New York. 





American 





HALLS scronsose INJECTORS. 





C.E.LIPE, Syracuse, N.Y. 
a Every-Day” Centers 


Send for Circular 


| 











| Discount with PRICE, 
Every Pair. @ ONLY $20. 
- | \24 
33 avertive | aps =e 
#5 * 3 





T 
r 


waTtr 


OVER 20,000 IN USE. 











CURTIS 


Pressure Replat 


For Steam, Water & Air. 
Manufactured by 


Curtis Regulator Co., 
51 BEVERLY STREET, 


Boston, - Mass. 





General Agencies: 
109 Liberty St., New York. 
19 No. 7th St., Philadelphia. 
86 & 88 Market St., Chicago. 
49 Holliday St., Baltimore. 
24 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
707 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ee 
LUE PROCESS PAPE 


In Sheets and in Rolls. Prepared and Unpre- 
pared. The best article for copying Drawings. 








Union Tracing Cloth, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, COLORS & BRUSHES, 


In largest variety. Send for Circular. 





“ACME DRAWING PAPERS 
QUEEN & CO’S 


ELEBRATED 


PROFILE& CROSS SECTION PAPERS 


Extra Fine 
Swiss 
Instruments 












QUEEN N & CO’'S Improved TRANSITS and 
LEVELS, Tapes, Chains, Rods, Rules, «a 

Drawing ‘Materials o every description, List and > 
scription of our Ten Catalogues sent on application, 


JAMES W,. QUEEN & CO. 
924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





“ECLIPSE” 
[% CUTTING-OFF MACHINE 


FOR SHAFTING, 
ROUND IRON, ETC. 


This is a simple and very 
effective machine, cutting all 
sizes from % to 4% inch, 
The gearing is very powerful, 





inclusive. 
and the cutters can be repaired or renewed 


by any blacksmith. It will cut off a 4-inch 
shaft in twelve minutes, and for all practical 








purposes is as useful as a tool costing three 
times its price. Manufactured by 
PANCOAST & MAULE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
‘Eclipse’ Pipe Screwing Machines, for 
both Hand and Power use. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


Also, 














HALL’s ENGINEERING Co., 
112 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 


Wwoob- DWORKING MACHINERY 


For Planing Mills, Fur- 
niture,Chair and Cabinet 
Factories,Cabinet Works 
andGeneral Wood- Work. 








L. §. STARRETT, 


Manufacturer of 


~|FINE TOOLS 


ATHOL, MASS. 





























Tal Ta SEND FOR FULL LIST. 
ROLLSTONE MACHINE 00., {R SR RR ere | 


45 Water 8t., 
FITCHBURG, MASS . 


OULLDED 


BEVEL 


GEARS, 














ACHINE 


SPUR and 





PRESSES, 
PUMPS, 
PUNCHES, 


ACCUMULATORS, 


JACKS, 












= Milley (asi ine: VALVES og, 
iat bene ‘ ) Vault = ‘ye ay 


the Trade. 


&c.,&c¢ 





List maile a on applic ation 


OLE & HUNT at 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Watson & Stillman, 


468 GRAND ST.,N.Y. 


po 





J.C. HOADLEY, 


IVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEE 


and Expert in Patent Causes, 
28 STATE STREET, ROOM 28, BOSTON, MASS. 





Iron and Steel 


DROP FORGING 


Of Every Description. at Reasonable Prices, 
THE R.A. BELDEN C0., DANBURY, CT, 


PARAGON & DUPLEX DRAWING PAPER, 


KEUFFEL & ESSER, NEW YORK. 








D. ‘SAUNDERS? SONS 


MANUFACTU “X OF ‘= ORIGINAL 


TRADE MARK. 


I. 
Pipe Cutting = :fhreading Machine 


BEW ae OF IWITATIONS, 
TEAM AND without our Trade-mark and N 


STEAM AND GAS-FITTERS’ HAND TOOLS, 
Pipe Cutting and ekg fatty 
for Pipe Mill U a) ecialty. 

Send for Circulars, ONKERS-N. 


AMERICAN 


POP 
H] SAFETY VALVE 


The only Automatic Adjusting 
Safety Valve ever produced for 





1 







BEREBER 003 oh. 


LOCOMOTIVE 
STATIONARY, 
MARINE and 
PORTABLE 
BOILERS, 
It does not infringe on the patents of any 
other valve made, 
WE GUARANTEE ALL PARTIES BUYING OR USING 
THEM PROTECTION AGAINST ALL SUITS. 


Accepted for application to all marine boilers 
by the Board of Supervising Inspectors of Steam 
Vessels, and_approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, at Washington, D.C., January, 1885. 

Approved and its adoption recommended on 
U.S. Naval Steamships, April 15, 1885, by U. S.Naval 
Board of Examiners. 


Aneriean Steam Giuee Go. 


36 CHARDON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST, 


FAY & SCOT 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


wooD LATHES, 


Drill Lathes, Shaping Machines, 
Milling Machines, Planer Centers, &c. 


SEND FoR CATALOGUE. 


WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY 





‘. * 





New Universal Wood Worker, 
Planing and Jointing Side. 





THE EGAN COMPANY, Mfrs., 


Successors to The Cordesman & Egan Co., 


201 to 221 WEST FRONT ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


HARLES Mui 
3! ENGRAVER on WOOD 


S ANN ST. # New Yor: 
a! ACHINER 


For Reducing and Pointing Wire. 


Especially atagted to pointing wire rods and 
wire for drawing. 














For Machines or information, address the 
manufacturer. 


§.W. GOODYEAR, Waterbury, Ct, 








THE EATON, COLE & BURNHAM CO. 


82 & 84 Fulton Street, New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIPE CUTTING and ‘THREADING MACHINES 


OPERATED BY HAND OR POWER. 


VALVES, PIPE 
FITTINGS, ‘Pipe roots, 









MACHINE, 
Cuts ¥%//to2” 





Factory, 


AND ALL STYLES OF IRON AND BRASS GOODS FOR 


STEAM, WATER AND GAS. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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WILLIAM SELLERS & CO., 


Philadelphia, Fa. 


Machine Shop and Railway 
EQUIPMENTS. 


Shafts, Couplings, Hangers, Pulleys, Mill Gearing ong Lathes, 
Planers, Drills, Shapers, Bolt Cutters, Raliwa | Turn- 
tables, and Pivot Bridges, Gifford Sta Sellers’ 

Improvements, New Patterns, Simple, Effectiye. 








AUTOMATIC CUT-OFF 


Embodying a New System of 
Regulation. ‘he Gov- . 
ernor weighs the Load. 
The most perfect Gov- 
erning ever obtained. 
Send forcircularA, @ 


ALL ENCINE GO. 





PAPER PULLEYS DA 


WE GUARANTEE better re 








tion than it 
é ER, PA. is possible for any other E. INE to give 
: POP 
F-| Ly 
31 
= Crosby Pop Safety-Valves 
—) — 
m ADAPTED TO MARINE, LOCOMOTIVE, 
> STATIONARY, PORTABLE & FARM 
= ENGINE BOILERS. 
2 CROSBY IMPROVED STEAM GAGES, 





And all Gages used in the various Arts. 


SINGLE BELL CHIME WHISTLE. 


Its sound is pleasant and far-reaching. 
For Railroads, Mills and Factories. 








DOUTHWARK FOUNDRY AND MACHINE C0, 


ENGINEERS AND MACHINISTS, 
430 WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PORTER-ALLEN & SOUTHWARK ENGINES. 
BLOWING ENGINES, PUMPS, GAS APPARATUS, 
HYDRAULIC MACHINERY, &c., &c. 


THE LANG ALSTANTER G yan 


Double, Single, Angle- 
Bar, Gang, Horizontal, 
Twin, Boiler, Spacing 
Gate. Multiple, Belt an 
Steam-Driven 


Punches and Shears, 


Over 300 Sizes. 
ALSO, 


Power Cushianed Hammer. 


Send fornew ‘catalogue. 


ip GARDNER GOVERNOR 











atent Binder 


—FOR— 
AMERICAN MACHINIST, 


to hold 52issues. Price $1 each, by mail or ex- | 
press to any part of the United States. Also | 


‘6 9) to be applied by book- | 
COVERS binders for perma- | 
nently binding any volume. Same price. | 
| 


American Machinist Pub’g Co., 


Over 36,000 in Use. 


ADAPTED TO EVERY STYLE 
OF STATIONARY AND 
PORTABLE STEAM 
ENGINE. 


Warranted to give satisfac- 
tion or no sale. 


FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES, 
ADDRESS, 





Transmitting power over three to one as compared 
with iron. No slipping belts or tighteners. Weight less 
than one-half, Strength and durability of the greatest. 
Freights less. Prices satisfactory. Send for Circular, 
Prices and Discounts, Also, FRIC TION and POLISH- 
ING WHEELS. 

WESTINCHOUSE, CHURCH, KERR & CO., 

Consulting and Contracting Engineers, 
17 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORE. 


Also controlling the Westinghouse and Reynolds’ Corliss | 


Kingines, the Huyett & Smith Fans, &c 


Also for Fire-Alarm Signals. 
Victory Lubricators, Amsler’s Planimeters, Test 
Gages and Pumps, Scotch Gage Glass,Water Gages. 
and all Steam Engine and Boiler appliance 8. 
We claim superiority of workmanship and per- 
fect adaptation in all our products. 


Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co. 


95 &97 OLIVER STREET, BOSTON. 





BROCK’S PATENT DAO: FORGED CHAIN PIPE WRENCH 


Made Exntirely of 
BAR STEEL, 


Six sizes, adapted for pipe 
from ig to 14” diam. 
any kind. 
and can be sharpened with a file. 
hitch while in use, but can be instantly released, 


cription of IRON AND STEEL DROP FORGINGS, 






A'l parts are interchangeable and can be readily renewed. 
Does not crush the pipe, has a quick grip, never slips. chain w 11 not un 


J. H. WILLIAMS & } Boas Manufacturers of every De- 


Each number will fit a 
range of sizes equal to six 
or more pairs of common 
tongs, while it will out- 
wear an equal number of 
Jaws are hardened toa saw temper, 


11 Bichards St., near Hamilton Ferry, Prooklyn, N.Y 





RANDON'S IMPROVED PISTON RING 
PACKING. 


For Description see 
AMERICAN MACHINIST, 
issue Aug. Sth, 1885. 


RIGHTS FOR SALE. 


JAS, BRANDON, 
233 Tenth Ave.,N.Y. 


J.A. FAY & CO. 


BUILDERS OF IMPROVED 


WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY 


Embraces nearly 400 Machines for 


PLANING & MATCHING 


Surfacing, Moulding, Tenoning, 
Mortising, Boring and Shaping, 
etc, 

Variety and Universal 


WOOD WORKERS, 


Band, Scroll and Circular Saws 
Resawing Machines, Spoke and 
= Wheel Machinery, Shafting ,Pul- 
leys, etc, All of the highest 
standard of e xcellence 


W. H. DOANE, Pres’t, D.L. LYON, £ec’y, 











Morse Evevator Wonxs 
MORSE, WILLIAMS & CO., 


Successors to CLEM & MORSE, Builders of all Kinds of 
PASSENCER AND FRET 


Fe leratans 


Automatic Hatch Doors 
A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 
Office, 411 CHERRY ST. “¢ 
Works.Frankford Av., Wildey @& 
and Shackamaxon Sts., c 
PHILADELPHIA. 
















N.Y.Office, 108 Liberty Street. 


DROP FORGINGS 32% 


BEECHER & PECK, NEW HAVEN CONN. 





PRCKS P&T" DROP PRESS. 


#REECHER & PECK.-~ CONN. 








HARRISON’S ADJUSTABLE FLUE-HOLE CUTTER. 


An effective labor-saving tool for the bc ville r shop. 

The cutters proper 
are forged from 5¢-inch round steel, can be renewed 
at trifling cost; are easily adjusted and firmly held. 


REMIWGSTOMW g& CO., 
WILMINGTON, 


holes from 2 to 5 inches, inclusive. 







Size No.1 cuts all size 





Manufactured by 


DHL. 





THE FISHKILL CORLISS ENGINE, 






A FULL LINE OF SIZES 


lp Veruca Condensing Fuwine 


Specially adapted for and extensively used 


in large grain elevators. 
BOILERS. 


Manufactured by the 


Hishkill Teanding Machine Co, 


FISHKILL-ON-THE-HUDSON, N.Y. 


Send for Catalogue A, containing Illus- 
trated Descriptions and Keferences 


96 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Gardner Governor Go. 


QUINCY, ILL. 








>THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 







KINS - 
STANDARD: 


TRADE MARK 


Roy, ; 


RS less of cost. 


71 John St., N. ¥. 


We make the Best Packing that can be made regard 


Users will sustain us by calling for the 
* JENKINS STANDARD PACKING.’ 
Our ‘‘ Trade Mark” isstamped on every sheet. None 


\ genuine unless so stamped. §~ Send for Price List 4. 


JENKINS BROS., 


79 Kilby St., Boston. 





~| STEARNS | MFG. COMPANY, 
Engines from 15 to 400 Horse Power. 


Boilers of Steel and Iron supplied to the trade 
or the user Send for Catalogues, 


MAW MILLS and GENERAL MACHINERY, 


Works at ERIE. PA. 





ZELL SAFETY BOILER 


DRY STEAM AND ECONOMY. 





SEND FoR CIRCULAR. 





Address, Safety Steam Generator (Co. 
68 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 


WATER TUBE SAFETY BOILERS 











(Moore's: System.) 
Unequaled for durability, safety and economy, 


Examinations made with ease. 
and easily. Circulation rapid and sure, 


National Water Tube Safety Boiler Co. 


N.Y. ENGINEERING CO., 64 CORTLANDT ST. 





Circulars and Testimonials. 





Cleaned quic kly | 





NEW HAVEN MANF6. CO., 


New Haven, Conn. 


IRON - WORKING MACHINERY, 


Planers, Shapers, Drills, Slotters, &c. 





THE LOWE 


Feed Water Heater 


AND PURIFIER. 





This Heater has seamless straight tubes, brass or 
copper, No necessity for bent or bowe ‘d_ tube 8, 
because construction provides for the differenti: ul 
expansion between shell and tubes. Adapted for 
high or low pressure engines. Saving in fuel and 
boiler repairs guaranteed. 

Least Back Pressure on Engine. 
Reliable Water Purifier. 
The Mighest Results Obtained from Lxe- 
haust Steam, 

Write for “‘ History or FEED WATER HEATERS,”’ 

free, on application to 


WILLIAM LOWE, 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 
Bripcerport BoireR WORKS, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





OSGOOD DREDGE C0., Arzany, N.Y. 


RALPH R. OSGOOD, Pres. JAMES H. BLESSING, Vice-Pres, 
JOHN K, HOWE, Secretary and Treasurer, 


Manufacturers of 


Dredges, Excavators, Ditching Machines, Derricks, &¢., &¢. 
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Mm 
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NEW TANGYE BUCKEYE AUTOMATIC CUT-OFF ENGINES. 


In Use, Over 800. 


25 to 1000 H.P. 


These Engines are the combined result of long ex- 
perience with automatic cut-off regulation, and most 

careful revision of all details. They are designed and 
construc ted for heavy and continuous duty at medium 
or high rotative spe eds. Highest attainable Economy 
in Steam Consumption and superior regulation guar- 
anteed. Self-Contained Automatic Cut-Off Engines, 
12 to 100 H.P.,for driving Dynamo Machines @ specialty. 
Tllustrated Circulars with various data as to practical 
Steam Engine construction and performance, free by 


mail. Address, BUCKEYE ENGINE C0., Salem, Ohio. 


tor House, N. Y. D. L. DAVIS, 34 8S. Canal St., Chicago, Il. 
A, BARNARD, 70 Ao Boston, Mass. ] and ROBINSON & CARY, St. Paul, Minn. 


LIMITED, PHILADELPHIA, 





SALES AGENTS: eCaad 


ENS SINCTON ENCINE WORKS, 
Sole Licensees and fectuateien for New Jersey (South of Trenton), Eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and Virgini 


GUARANTEED ANY 


OTTO GAS ENGINE, 


OVER 16,000 IN USE. 


. SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CoO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


J. STEVENS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SPRING CALIPER AND DIVIDERS, 


Fine.Machinists’ Tools and Firearms, 


OUR SHOOTING 
GALLERY RIFLE 
IS THE FAVOR- 
ITE EVERY- 
WHERE. 





To Consume 25 to 7 


Per Cent. Less Gas than Brake-horse-power. 








CHICOPEE FALLS, 








RELIABLE DIVIDER, 
With Thumb Attachment. 





FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


ells Bros. & Co. 
CREENFIELD, MASS., 


P.O. BOX 1200. -— SEND 





UNIVERSAL 


BENCH LATHES “ 


Manufacturers of 


7-inch Swing, Hollow Spindle, 32-inch Bed. Screw 
With or without Back Gears, Screw-Cutting Rig, Milling 3 
Fixture, Drilling Fixture, Grinding Fixtures, Wire Cutting 
Chucks, &c. ¢® Send for Circular to \lachinery 
THE BALLOU MFC. CO., & Tools, 





Specialty, Fine Tools. Hartford, Conn. 





Adjustable Dies, Fine Taps, &c. 


Adjustable Die used in all our Screw Catting Tools. 


OIL CUPS 


| Mi For Engines, Shafting, &. 
fj Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


J, E. LONERGAN & CO. 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


The — & McDowell Mfg. Co. 





Sy S Tu NGS 


Hoists, Pumps 
AND GENERAL 
Mining Machinery. 


120 LIBERTY §T., 
NEW YORE, 
Send for Illus, Catalogue, 

























BUILDERS OF 





BOILERS, 
Gas HOLDERS, 


GAS 
GENERATORS, 


TANKS, 
STILLS, 

BRIDGES, 

ETC., ETC. 








= 
































seca 

















Hydraulic Riveting Plant and full facilities. 








AXLE MACHINERY. 


\ complete lot of modern machinery for manu 
icturing Carriage Axles. 

Tools have been in use about three years. 

Will sell one machine or the lot to suit customer, 
nmediate delivery. 


HEWES & PHILLIPS’ 


Iron Works, 


NEWARK, N. J. 






LIsT. 


Kingsley Helve Hammers. 
Bradley Helve Hammer, 100 pounds. 
lj-in. 64 Putnam Engine Lathes. 
Pratt & Ww hitney Back-geared Nut T apping and 
Facing Machines (or No.3 Screw Machines). 
> Pratt & Whitney Axle Threading Machines witb 
Turret Head. 
Wilder Bar Lron Cutter, capacity,14%” square iron. 
Sturtevant No. 4 Steel Pressure Blower and 
countershaft 
Reaming Machines, quick-acting, excellent tools. 
Tumblers, 4 ft.x 2 ft. 
Revolving Forge, 


Manufacturers of 


Cast Lron Forges. IMPROVED 
Platform Seale. ¥ oo 
A large and valuable lot of Small Tools, fitted to CORLISS ENGINE, 
hove machines, and adapted to the business. - — - male 
ALSO 
We have a full line of new machinery, and are ° hai 
repared to make low quotations. Agent for the H gh dE . 
ollowing firms, write full particulars of what is I be I IN’ 
vanted : BOTH 


Condensing and Non-Con- 

densing. Iligh econcmic 

duty and fine regulation 

guaranteed. Tubular Boil- 

ers and Steam Fittings. 
PLANERS, LATHES, 

Gear Catters, Shapers, Slotters, also Hydraulic Oil 

Tresses, and Veneer Cutting Machinery, 
SHAFTING and GEARING. 


NEW YORK ACENT FOR , 

Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co, 
Powell Machine Tool Co, 
P. Blaisdell «a Co, 
Prentice Bros, 
Brestey? s Cushion Hammer, 

National Mchy. Co. Bottand Nut Mchy. 
iHilles & Jones’? Boiler Tools, 
Slate’s Sensitive Drills. 
Elliotus Drills. Gage Brass Lathes, 


Other Gas Engine per 





MACHINIS ~ 
NEWARK, 


THE WATTS, CAMPBELL CO, “2: 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Improved Corliss 
Steam Engines 


IN FULL VARIETY. 
Sizes varying from 30 10 2,000 H.P, 


Horizontal or Vv ertical, Direct- 
Acting or Beam, Condensing, 
Non-Condensing or Compound. 

Send for Circular. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


Cor. Sth and Chestnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE PARKER CAS ENGINE. 
SIMPLE | o J)URABLE | 


SO x E! 
SAFE | _ RRFECTIVE! 








FLAME! 
NO 
SAT USE 
SLIDE VALVE! 


Uneurpaaned economy in use of Gas. One 
turn of the fiy-wheel, acting upon the 
small dynamo, creates an electric spark 
sufficient to start the engine running. 


Sizes, 2 to 10 horse-power, Send for Illus, Circular, 


YONEERS MFG. CO. 1e'neyseni. 


T= STOCKPORT™== “=a ENGINE 


Simplicity, Starts with ease. 


Durability, 
Reliability, 
Beonomy, 
Lightness 


AND 


General Design. 








Receives an impulse 
atevery revolution. 


Runs silently. 


Uses less gas per H.- 
P. than any other 
engine. 


SEND FOR 
CIRCULAR GIVING 


PARTICULARS OF 
SIZES AND PRICES. 


THE DICKSON. MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Locomotives, Stationary Engines, Bollers, Mining Machinery, 


SCRANTON, PA. 112 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK. 


THE ALBANY STEAM-TRAP (Co.'s 


BUCKET AND GRAVITATING 


T:R:A:P:S 


vA Automatically drain the water of 
condensation from HEATING COILS 
and return it to the boilers whether 
the coils are aboye or below the water 
level in boiler, doing away with pumps 
and other mechanical devices for such 
purposes. = 
We also manufacture Blessing’s ig 
Patent Renewable-Seat Stop and Check *~ 
Valves.—Send for Circular. 3 


Albany Steam-Trap Co. 


PATTERN & MODEL MAKER, | 


69 BEEKMAN ST. 
Gro, E. KNOWLES, coe ake 
PATTERNS of all descriptions made and inven- 
tions PERFECTED. 


EXTRA 
























Albany, 
N. Y. 


Bucket, ceeenemnae 





Worcester, Mass., 


W. C. YOUNG & C0., Manufacturers of 
Engine Lathes, Hand Lathes, 
FOOT POWER LATHES, SLIDE RESTS, Ete. 


SPECIAL IDOCEMENTS. 








WE ARE MAKING 
A SPECIALTY 
A 24-INCH LATHE, 
WITII BED ANY 


( 


LENGTH DESIRED. ThIS LATHEIS DESIGNED 
socaaveas se” EGOMD-FLAND JMCAGHINERY 
VICE; IT IS THE 
HEAVIEST OF ITS F R SALE 
SIZE EVER PRO- O a 
DUCED, AND THE WORKMANSHIP AS GOOD : . ) E 
ae WORE _ | Two Engine Lathes, 87-in. swing, 20-ft. bed. Comp’d 
AS SKILL CAN rest. Screw feed geared in face plate on each. 
MAKE One Engine Lathe, 20-ft. bed, 42-inch swing. 


One Engine Lathe, 16-ft. bed, 
make. 

One Iron Planer, planes 24 ft. 
Excellent condition. 


48-in. swing. Bement’s 


LATHE 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR, long, 62 in. x 62 in. 








One Iron Planer, planes 16 ft. long, 42 in. x 42 in. 
‘ Glonwood Station,” Bement’s make. 
pp A l HI Five iron Planers, to plane 4 ft. 6in., 244 in. x M4 
in. 
wt | Yonkers, N, Y, Four Iron Planers, to plane 5ft.. 20 in. x 20 in. 
One 2-in. Merrrimam Bolt Cutter. 
THE BABCOCK g WILCOX CO | WATER TUBE— | One 5-ft. Radial Drill. Bement’s make. 
One 10’ Shaper. 
1 | STEAM BOILERS. One 12 inch Shaper. Good order. 


One 40-inch B.G 8.#. Upright Drill. N.Y.S.E.make. 

One 42-inch Car W he el Borer. N.Y.S.E.Co.’s make. 

Two Axle Lathes. Fitchburgh make. 

Two Durreill’s 7-Spindle Nut Tappers. 

One 1750-lb Steam Hammer. Bement’s make. 
Send for list of New and Second-hand Tools, too 

long for publication. 


30 Cortlandt St.,N.¥.107 Hope St.,Glasgow,Scotland. 


i Branch Offices: 
} BOSTON. 





liver Stree 
PAIL ADE: L PHIA. 
N. 5th Street. 
Cc RIC “AGO. 
64S. Canal Street. 

~, NEW ORLEANS, 
4 Carondelet Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
561 Mission Stre et 

HAVANA 

50 San Ignacio. 








THE GEORGE PLACE MACHINERY CO. 
121 Chambers & 103 Reade Sts., 





E,.P.BULLARD, 14 Dey St., New York. HEAVY PLANERS A SPECIALTY. 





Send to Nearest “Office for Circular. NEW YORK. 
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BROWN & SHARPE MPG C0., PROVIDENCE, 


IMPROVED GRINDSTONE TROUGH. 


This cut represents a grindstone trough 
combining a number of very desirable quzl- 
ities. In addition to the ordinary arrange- 
ment of trough, spindle, and pulley, it is 
srovided with self-oiling boxes and an ad- 
Sestable truing device which can be in- 
stantly applied to the face of the stone, 
working automatically, and without dust, 
keeping the face of stone alwaysin good 
shape without interfering with its constant 
use. 

Drrections.—The stone should revolve so 
as to have the device upon the face which 
moves upwards. ‘ihe main stand or bottom 
piece of the device is securely clamped upon 
the trough close to the face of the stone, 
then by turning the hand wheel the 
threaded roll is brought into contact with 
the face of the stone and allowed to remain 
as long as is requisite to produce the de- 
sired result. The water is to be left in the 
trough as usual. When by long use the 
thread on the hardened roll becomes worn, 
it can be re-cut, which operation may be 
repeatedly pe rformed, 

Veight 600 pounds; with 40-_nch stone, 
1,000 pounds, 


PRICE, STONE INCLUDED, $85. 





— 


PRICE, WITHOUT STONE, $70. 








‘CAR WHEEL & AXLE MACHINERY. 


R. R. AND LOCOMOTIVE 
SHOP EQUIPMENTS. 









| DOUBLE AXLE LATHE, visi atindiinen 
‘NILES TOOL WORKS, _eo™* 
| HAMILTON, OHIO. | Gat Bag, La Salle St. 

















OVERHEAD TRAM: RAILS 


With Weston S Differential Pulley Blocks. 
si *s ANY CAPACITY. = 


The Weston Pulley Block is suspended from a 
traveler or trolley which runs freely on the lower 
flange of the track. The tracks by means Of curves 
and switches can reach any desired points. 
Plans and estimates furnished on application. 


SOLE MAKERS: 


THE YALE & TOWNE MG C0, 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, _—_-, 
62 READE STREET.! 224 FRANKLIN ST. | 15 N. SIXTH ST. 64 LAKE STREET. 


General Crane Catalogues on Application. 


mm WORK SHOPS 


Without Steam Power 
BY USING OUTFITS OF 
BARNES’ PAT. FOOT POWER 
machinery can compete with 
steam power. Sold on trial. 

: Metal and wood workers 
send for prices, Illustrated catalogue free. 
W.F. & JNO. BARNES CO., ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Address, No. 1995 Main Street. 


E. E. CARVIN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Machinists 2 Iron Workers’ Tools 





















OVERHEAD TRAM-RAILS. 
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. GOULD & EBERHARDT, 


@ work than any ot 
710 


An 
wee 


*“NOLLISOdXT SNVATHO MAN 


Universal Milling Machine. 


Turns out 20 per cent. m 
UAVIIN 4 +‘TVSHAAIND AAN 


u0d IVGHM G10) GAAITAI TM 





(qno 998) 


LV 


Lathes, Planers, Milling Machines and Drills. 
Special Tools for all kinds cf manufacturing to 
order. Gear and Rack Cutting, Milling and Index 
Drilling to order. 


Nos, 139 to 143 CENTRE 8T., NEW YORK. 


EBERHARDT’S NEW DRILL 





THE PRATT «& 


CUTTING 





BORING, 
HAND WHEEL, 
=n GRINDING, PATTERN MAKING, &c. 


‘Petes List and Description Given upon Application. 


WHITNEY Co, 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


~ Manufacture LA THE S © Various Sizes 


AND OF THE FOLLOWING KINDS: 


HAND, ENGINE FOR TURNING AND SCREW CUTTING, 


OFF, GAP BED, PULLEY TURNING AND 
TURRET-HEAD ENGINE AND CHUCKING, 
RIM TURNING, SPINNING, 





DROP FORGED OF 
BAR STEEL 
INI6 SIZES 


4 Na 
ad 


THE BILLINGS & SPENCER CO. HARTFORD CONN. 
PAW NE OE Om MOE od comm @) 
STANDARD MACHINE WRENCHES @g 








att 


THEO 
8s 





AMON ** 





g. Cut PIES 
ces furnished on applica. 














bs and Pri 
Lowell, Mass., U. 


Manufacturer of ENGINE LATH 
Pp 
mn. 








\ from 16 to 48in. swin 


GEO. W. FIFIELD, 
he 





nee 
GEAR WHEELS and GEAR CUTTING. 
Gears cut or made to order. Of every kind, spur, 
bevel, worm, rack, ratchet, internal, etc. Of any size, 
from & quarter-inch to six feet diameter. In any mate- 
rial. In any ail Bend for tt pn. need ‘or free 
b: — end for illus price 
eassthondied £O. GRANT, 66 Beverly St.. Boston. 


KEY SEATING MACHINES 


AND 


20 in. Drills a specialty. 


Our 20 in. Drill is a heavy sub- 
stantial tool, made for service, has 
steel shafts and spindle, Gears and 
racks cut from the solid and have 
all modern improvements are made 
by special machinery, and sold very 
ow. 

Our Key Seating Machine 
willanve enough in 60 days’ use to pay 
first cost; no shop can afford to do 
without one. We have now ready for 
prompt ~s 79° both, ees Seat Ma- 
chines an Send for 
Photo, and } I 









Worcester. Mass. 


DAVID W. FOND, 


Eingine Xaathes, Flaners, Drills, c&c. 
CCESSORS 
TO 


New Designs, Quick Delivery, Great Variety. 


POND MACHINE T00L ¢0,, “ 








J. M. ALLEN, Presipenr. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-Presment. 


J. B. Prerog, Srorrrary. 











W.P. DAVIS, North Bloomfield, N.Y. 


PUNCHING PRESSES, 


Dies and 
other Tools 
for the manu- 4 
facture of all 
kinds of 


SHEET METAL % 





Stiles & Parker Press Co., ™*4gieter™> 
BRANCH FACTOBY AND OFFICE, 69 DUANE STREET, N. Y. 





ORDERS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED. 


THE BUFFALO STEEL FOUNDRY, 


BUFFALO, 


N. Y. 
PRATY & LE’ Am 


Proprietors. 








[HIS SHAPER 


HAS 26-INCH STROKE. 


All the adjustments are made without operator moving from his postion. 
It is made to act as a SLOTTING MACHI 

SEATS may be cut in any part of ashaft of any length, and from 4 inches in 
diameter down, and will plane a block 26x 26x20”. Has SWIVEL GRADU- 
ATED VISE, two changes of speed, and is geared 36to1. Itis very heavy and 
powerful, and is guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction. 


Manufactured by + LODGE, BARKER & CO., + cxcisnati, 0. 


Manufacturers of Iron and Brass-Working Machinery. 


E, and is so arranged that KEY 





94 U.M.cARPENTER § 


PAWTUCKET.R.I. 
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